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KINDERGARTEN WORK IN THE NEW 
JERSEY SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF. 


BY MISS MAY MARTIN, INSTRUCTOR IN GALLAUDET 
COLLEGE. 
. (Reprinted from The American Annals of the Deaf) 


* SAW recently, in the New Jersey School at 
Trenton, some kindergarten work that seems 
to deserve mention in the 4zza/s, for the reason 
that it is more in accord with the modern philos- 
ophy of education than are the ordinary kinder- 
garten methods, and it is especially suited to the 
requirements of the deaf pupils, who are usually 
received when past the kindergarten age, yet are 
in need of some preliminary training. It is also 


country and city life. Thus the child will have 
his past ideas and experiences reviewed, and will 
be taught names and, gradually, sentences by 
which he can express those ideas and experi- 
ences. He will also learn new relations, which 
prepare him, on his return home, better to 
understand and associate himself with the family 
life. So far the plan and idea are similar to 
those in operation at Rochester, the great dif- 
ference being that at Trenton the children them- 
selves construct the objects used, while at 
Rochester, I believe, the children perform the 
actions, but the objects are ready-made. This is 


an important difference, involving the question 
of the extent to which the constructive power in- 


2 CENTS A COPY, 


before them while the teacher conducts a talk, in 
which the children ask and answer questions, 
learn some simple sentences, if possible, or mere- 
ly the name of the object, and by actions or signs 
become acquainted with its uses. It is interest- 
ing to watch the work of the beginners, and a 
great deal can be learned of each child’s charact- 
er and previous development by studying him 
while at work. An utterly untrained, neglected 
child will cut aimlessly around, in or out of the 
pattern, seeing no design, taking no interest, 
except as it pleases him to be using his hands. 
Excluding a long list of individual objects, I 
will mention some of those arranged in groups 
for illustration of a special topic and providing 


KINDERGARTEN AT THE NEW JERSEY SCHOOL FOR DEAF-MUTES. 


a scheme that demands little financial outlay, an 
item that will commend it to many. 

The conductor of the kindergarten, Mrs. Fran- 
ces H. Porter, says of her work, ‘‘ There is no 
theory about it.’’ Nevertheless, I may assert 
that the work is carried on in the true Froebelian 
spirit, and, as with Froebel, the main idea is 
‘‘ Education through self-activity.’’ 

The teacher of the deaf will be better pleased 
with a more definite expression of the purpose in 
this work : the acquisition of language, from first 
to last, based upon the child’s own thought and 
experience, and entire familiarity with his sur- 
roundings, are the gifts to be bestowed upon the 
child. 

Mrs. Porter brings the child as soon as possi- 
ble into intimate relation with common home 
events. Believing that the right starting point 
of his formal education is to be found in what- 
ever notice he has already taken of himself and 
of the world about him, she has little rehearsals 


in school of various home programs in both ceive. 


herent in all children should be utilized as a 
means of education. 


The objects used in this kindergarten are of 
infinite variety, and are made almost entirely of 


paper and Bristol-board, which come in various 
colors and thicknesses. It is not possible in an 
article without illustrations to describe adequate- 
ly the many things that can be represented in 
paper and cardboard, aided by pencil, scissors, 
and mucilage. 
no rigid economy has been insisted on, has not 
exceeded a dollar a year for each pupil. 
children make the objects after models prepared 
by the teacher, who helps them over hard places 
and gives them careful supervision. 

The pupils not only have their interest arous- 
ed in doing something or making something, but 
in finding out what it is going be, in recog- 
nizing it as an object they have used or seen at 
home, ani in making it for a purpose, to say 
nothing of the training which eye and hand re- 
When completed, they have their work 


The cost of material here, where 


The 


subject-matter enough for innumerable language 
lessons. For the country lads and lasses a little 
farm was arranged: there were the farm-house, 
the barn, the dairy, and other outbuildings, al! 
of paper; a paper plough and horse rested in a 
furrowed field; beehives stood near a border of 
flowers cut out of a florist’s catalogue, paper bees 
were going and returning. To illustrate the 
work of the dairy the children made paper milk- 
pails, skimmers, churns, and butter beaters. 
The washing-day lesson included the setting up 
of a clothes-line, the making of tubs, wash- 
boards, wringers. 

Toy tickets and money are provided, to make 
the lessons as complete as possible. A lesson on 
flowers is given, in which the children cut out of. 
colored paper the leaves, flowers, buds, of such 
common flowers as the daisy, buttercup, wild 
rose, pansy ; if a little drawing or painting will 
help, it is resorted to. Various holidays and 
festivals are celebrated in the kindergarten by 
making suitable tokens of the day; for instance, 
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a a national flag, fire-cracker, torpedoes, for the parents or friends. As would be expected, | MR *TLOCK SLEIGHT. / 


ep aa Fourth of July. As I write, word comes thatthe | where so much vital interest is aroused by bring- |__- ea f 
ih 1 oe third grade are making Pilgrims, Indians, log- ing before the child things within his own ex- | OY ( sicadas ct caeamanh tine 
ce te . . . x . . 4 + — . . 

Ble ok # cabins, wigwams, wolves, to group ona plan of perience and thought, then leading him on to 7) he Sadtitusi = 
rad er Plymouth, for the Thanksgiving-week lesson. | those without, the language lessons are much ey ae i ” pope hen 
me ‘ 7 pene nee a sc aa the Deat eu, ad a younger brother of the 

| Apart from rehearsals of home life, Mrs. Porter better memorized than they are when they con- Fee # 
- Rev. W. Blossnuu Sleight, the popular Vicar of 


has also attempted to illustrate stories in this — sist of mere word and sentence drills having no 


Vi he ae ; ont : St. Katherine's, Northampton, Presiden 
=| way. She has the tale of Little Red Riding connection with contemporary events or ex- seme re see ent of the 
5 * Ae ae 8 ee , spe. British Deaf and Dumb Association, and a meim- | 
Neate Fs Hood ; there is the grandmother’s cottage in the perience. It seems unnecessary to dwell upon ‘ ar ; 
feed: wood with painted trees, the little girl in her the habits of industry, activity, alertness, obser-: eat at Une tate Raya! Cosmmenios ot the Mind, 
fe | S, - meee pene aan daemon la ee Deaf and Dumb, ete. The subject of this portrait : 


vation, formed by this course in manual training 
combined with language work; the advantages 
of such a method will readily suggest themselves 
to teachers. If there can be any objection to it, 
perhaps it is the amount of time occupied in 
making these articles which some may argue 


scarlet hood with basket on her arm, and the wolf. 
She goes through the whole story, moving the 
figures as needed. It may be easily conceived 
| that in designing patterns for all these things a 
a a great deal of ingenuity is required, in order to 
| keep them simple and yet to represent the desir- 


has been associated with the deaf and dumb ever 
since the day of his birth, which event took 
place on the 19th of September, 1857, since he 
was born in the Institution. Like his elder bro- 
ther he received his earlier education at Brighton 
College, and afterwards graduated at Clare Col- 


‘4 | ed object with sufficient accuracy ; fortunately, might be better employed in additional language 2 .. “Gambridve. takine Ins BAA. d wig 
on Mrs. Porter has manifest gifts in this line, and work; but not with real gain, I think, in tlie iP — we et ae — ree : ge ee ire 
g eeeutaey for teachers who have not it would not be difficult — case of first and second year pupils, or even those eg ea , adie tikes Pen ~~ - | 
4 ‘A to make similar objects from patterns. I may — of the third year: nor would it answer as well to peng gt nee agent bP on ae i; one wohl 
4 5 state here that Mrs. Porter is now makinga book buy the articles ready manufactured. ‘The ele- | . Pein ¥ "'’e ; a sean "e LB Tt ‘i pe “ 
5 ee of patterns which she hopes in time to be able to ment of pleasure has a rightful place in all edu- | ~ sina ra ST ieee ers ee See 
3 ae fill orders for; she has been experimenting for cational schemes and ‘‘ work for the joy of the | mang a al naam eek eo etn ome <sglea® 
|& cs three years with this paper work, but is desirous working,’’ as Kipling puts it, is an inherent |, ) on th re arte “ ye “i — ot = = 
ES ae of still further simplifying the first year’s course, . need of the child and earliest demonstrated ; the | peo ag egge i es ee 
ee i auohl anteater Che Wiles Gaaied ak ter rthur Sleight obtained the position of House k| 
gee i ida Hamdan ' Resident Master at a_ high-class _ preparatory av 
rae A “china’-closet was set up in one corner of school for young gentlemen at Sunningdale, ¥ 
le oa the school-room; in it were rows and rows of Berks, and under his charge among the aristo- | 
hea paper plates, cups and saucers, vegetable dishes, —. rig poem a ye ag Seeger oe 
rene ae which the children learn to keep in order. They RB rit em se y soegea 2 , 4) Fei returned to 
Se learn to set the table, clear it, wash and wipe a ne i a ig ecb — piaplliaee api! 
fel 3 ae dishes, and put them away. o ~~ ing on his meritorious life-long work of 
~tmh 25) ee For the dishwashing and other purposes, a 4 "hid deco eoer nage — ¥ 
ta Be paper sink with faucets for hot and cold water is “ae S ene pene — cena « regreties seria 
: 4 aiid See Bilin, Rillialins denies re es % as all his “neni are wrapped up in 
To illustrate a Thanksgiving dinner, a tiny the w elfare of the deaf and dumb, whether it be ; 
7 paper table was set and painted viands fastened . the schoolroom ender: the j uvenile mem- ¥ 
me on it. Marketing and shopping. lessons are ee ae - ee himself by looking after 3 
A oe given: there 1s a miniature grocery store with the needs, both spiritual and temporal, of the 
4 4 its shelves of canned vegetables and fruit, boxes adults rene Se the specs of W retiileimies Places. 
| ie of dried beans, peas, a painted shoulder of ham, Mr. Arthur sleight conducts, and has done so for 
| : bacon, salt pork ; the dry-goods store is supplied many years paar, a service every Sunday after- 
| with rolls of cloth and éalico, spools of thread, noon at the Institution, by means of the sign and 
needles, buttons. manual system, which seems to him the most 
te ; The post-office is a great attraction for the natural and realistic way of lmparting Divine 
i} a children. One little boy asked if his letter re- instruction, for the benefit of this class, and so 
“| Pee a be mained in the Trenton post-office till his papa may aptly be regarded as their honorary lay 
+ 9 came for it from Jersey City. With a paper missionary. His views as regards the methods 
eee mail-wagon and train of cars, it was possible to gg eet for educational purposes may be terse- 
ae explain to his entire satisfaction how his papa ly described. a He believes that ne? deaf and | 
ets saneivei: the letter. even ta efi tien-ahenk Ga dumb child first admitted into an institution or | 
Sa: iteonstiee wh detiveed tt. fa isn teeee school before he or she is eleven years old should ‘ 
ig members Of the class took the parts of post-mas- nate a good trial on the oral ayanem and every AN 
| ies ter, letter-carrier, and servants or lady of the were where satisfactory i tegpagdea made the | 
| child should continue to be taught orally ; on 


house to receive letters, and it was also explain- 
ed to those who lived in the country why they 
-had to go to the post-office for their letters. 
Then there is a railroad crossing with switches 
and flagman, a station further on, anda train of 
cars ; andin the lesson on travelling, which seems 
to be the one they most enjoy, they learn how to 
act on the cars, especially if alone, and what to 
do if their friends fail to meet them. 

It is interesting to know that she was led to 
this work, not by the kindergarten hobby, but by 
the prohibition of signs in the class room.  Pic- 
tures in the air being forbidden, and her pupils 
too young for ‘‘ words, words, words’’ alone, she 
undertook to substitute the reality of which 
words are the symbols, and signs the imaginary 
sketches. The possibilities of the method grew 
upon her, until her kindergarten classes were 
organize 1. and still she finds new possibilities, 
new problems, in endless succession. At the 
same time she has studied the prevailing kinder- 
garten system, and has adopted such of the exer- 
cises as seemed to her of sufficient practical 
value. 

In this account, I have mentioned only a few 
of the things I saw, and without specifying the 
order of progress from year to year. Of course 
the lessons are graded according to the under- 
standing of the pupils, and Mrs. Porter hasa plan 
of procedure, about which she may tell us 
herself some day. Pupils are admitted tothe New 
Jersey school at eight years of age and upward ; 
when homeless or in destitute circumstances, they 
are received earlier. Some grades attend the 
kindergarten for a set portion of the time each 
week, as a relaxation from the strain of continu- 
ed book and pen work,.or to gain some extra 
needed training. I must not omit to say that 
when the children go home, they are allowed to 
take specimens of their work as presents for their 
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Mr. ARTHUR MORTLOCK SLEIGHT. 


joy of discovery is closely allied to it. Ifa voung 
teacher may be permitted to aira theory of which 
she is fond, not claiming it as original with her- 
self, it is this: in making the first few vears at 
school as full as possible of activity and genuine 
interest for the pupil, encouraging him to inves- 
tigate and report to us rather than drilling him 
out of our own mass of information for his future, 
we best aid him in both a moral and educational 
sense, by thus giving him the impulse which 
leads to independence and self culture. Are 
not the indolent habits, noticeable in some ad- 
vanced pupils, the result of too little interest and 
breadth of action during the early vear in 
chsool ? 

Do we all bear in mind to a sufficiently prac- 
tical extent the fact that, before language, must 
come things, and that, with language. things or 
the consciousness of things and understanding 
of things must keep pace? Who knows more 
about a flower, the one who has watched it grow 
from seed to bud and blossom, and has pulled it 
to pieces, part by part, or the one who has 
studied it in a text-book or a language lesson 
even when illustrated by pictures? 

In writing this it has been taken for granted 
that it is well understood why the adoption of 
the same kindergarten methods prevalent in 
hearing schools would prove unsatisfactory in 
schools for the deaf, if not impracticable. My 
intention has been chiefly to point out an econo- 
nical way of doing fruitful educational work, for 
the encouragement of teachers who are hampered 
by the lack of funds to buy apparatus. 


on 


the other hand if the pupil does not show niuch 
adaptability for learning articulation and_ lip- 
reading—and there seem to be several belong- 
ing to this class—he or she should be relegated 
to the sign and manual department. After all 
is said and done the great end to be attained is 
to get these pupils to understand and express 
themselves correctly in written language, and no 
light task as every teacher knows. Mr. Sleight 
is also of opinion that every hearing and speak- 
ing as well as every deaf child should be profi- 
cient in the use of the manual alphabet. Mr. 
Arthur Sleight received his Diploma from the 
College of Teachers of the Deaf in 1885, and was 
recently elected as one of the representatives of 
Institutions in connection with the National 
Association of Teachers of the Deaf. This same 
gentleman strongly advocates physical training, 
such as drill, gymnastics, out-door games, etc., 
for all boys and giris. He claims to be the 
originator of athletic meetings in Deafand Dumb 
Schools, as the first meeting of this kind that he 
started at the Brighton Institution took place as 
far back as the year 1869, and in subsequent 
anniversaries he collected as much as £30 on 
each occasion fur prizes on behalf of the success- 
ful competitors. It was his happy suggestion, 
too, which has within recent years led to the 
large and enjoyable re-union of old pupils of the 
school on a Whit-Monday. Mr. Sleight himself 
is an ardent cricketer, and has on more than 
one occasion scored over a century for his club. 
His batting average for Merchiston School, 
Edinburgh, in the year 1880 was 26, for the 
Brighton teachers in 1883 it was 24.7, and for 
the Kemp Town Club (of which he is captain), 
last year it was 34. He can bowl fairly well, and 
is an excellent field, especially at short-slip. In 
1891 he accompanied the Brixton Wanderers in 
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THE SILENT WORKER. 


=. 


their cricket tour throug leight 
also takes great interest .as for 
the last eleven years ac ‘urer of 
the Brighton Football As. is very 
fond of music and not only .ut he acts 


as hon. treasurer to the chou at St. Mark’s, 
Kemp Town. Mr. Sleight was married in Au- 
gust, 1896, to Miss Ada Campbell Price, daughter 
of A. Price, Esq., of Brickfield, St. Breavel’s, 
Gloucester. Although Mrs. S. is quite unaccu- 
stomed to work among the Deaf, there is every 
prospect of her throwing herself heart and soul 
into it and becoming a fitting help- mate for so 
earnest a worker as Mr. Arthur Sleight. The 

appy couple have received many handsome 
presents. 
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Written for THE SILENT WORKER. 


HARRY E, STEVENS, ARCHITECT. 


MARRY EUGENE STEVENS, who now 
ob} enjoys the reputation of being a represen- 

tative of a very small coterie of deaf arch- 
itects of the whole country, was born at 1329 
Thompson Street, Philadelphia, on February Ist, 
1868, and at the age of five years lost his hearing 


' Mrs. Stevens’ 


roomy, a fact which shows his ingenuity in 
utilizing space for every purpose. He always 
laid stress on the fact that a college education is 
not always an aid to success, for he, himself, is a 
living example of what push and energy can do. 
He never went to college nor to an archiitect- 
ural school, yet he is well up in his profes- 
sion, although he obtained his knowledge, 
which is of a really practical nature, while work- 
ing in offices. At present, he is in comfortable 
circumstances, and his home is presided over by 
a charming wife, to whom he was married in 
Carlisle, Pennsylvania, on September 20th, 1893. 
name was Miss Teresa Elma 
Glenn, a daughter of the late Mrs. Jane A. 
Glenn, coming of one of the oldest and most re- 
spected familes of Cumberland County, Pennsyl- 
vania, and was a popular young lady, much 
sought after, until Mr. Stevens crossed her path, 
wooed and won her over an array of innumerable 
suitors. Their wedding trip to the World’s Fair 
in Chicago in 1893 was one of the most pleasing 
events in their lives. They entertain frequently 
in their Merchantville house, and their guests 
generally come from Philadelphia, five miles 
away, over the historic Delaware River. 

While pursuing his studies in architecture, he 


MERCHANTVILLE SCHOOL HOUSE. 
Architectural designs by Harry E. Stevens. 


lishments. His wife shares with him in all his 
labors, having obtained her education in the 
Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, and being a 
graduate of the School of Design for Women in 


through cerebro-spinal meningitis, which confined | found out that photography was an absolutely Philadelphia. S. F, 

1 him to bed for six months. Hisattending physi- | necessary auxiliary to his profession, so he set ; 
cians were Dr. Geo. Wood and the late Dr.Wm. | about and soon mastered its numerous per- oD . 
McClellan, brother of the late Major General Geo. | plexities, and is now a _ photographer of ex- AMUSEMENT OF DEAF MUTES. ; 


is an owner of about 


The Interpreter Put the Laugh on the 


B. McClellan. <A year or so afterwards, he was ceptional ability. He 


sent to the Institution for the Improved Instruc- 


a tion of Deaf-Mutes, popularly called the Lexing- — Right Side. 
é ton Avenue School, in New York city, through the | One of the particular pleasures of deaf-mutes is . 


to learn what others are saying about them, and 


Se eh 


§ influence and aid of the late United States Senator 


Cattell of New Jersey. A Philadelphian by 
birth, he has lived in Merchantville, N. J., nearly 
all his life. He is a descendant of General Pari- 
set, the French Commissary General, who 
came across the Atlantic with the famous Count 
Rochambean to assist the struggling Americans 
during the Revolution of 1776. He remained 
for nine years in the school and graduated with 
honors in 1884. 

During his school life, he developed a decided 
inclination for art and designing, which Prof. D. 
Greene, the principal, noticed, and to improve 
his faculty, he sent Harry to the Cooper Insti- 
tute for Arts and Sciences, where he afterwards 
won a certificate of merit. At school, he was 
generally acknowledged asa leader of the boys 
and was nicknamed ‘‘ King Harry,’’ and was one 
of the best all-round athletes, and a great lover of 
manly sports. He was also the hero of many a 
scrape, in which only purely boyish mischief 
was involved, and in later years he never tires of 
talking them over with his old classmates. 
With all these, he kept up his studies to a high 
degree and was regularly promoted, until his 
graduation, and a couple of years later he enter- 
ed the office of Professor Theophilus P. Chandler, 
the noted architect in Philadelphia, and the 
founder and for some time managing director of 
the school of Architecture, University of Pennsy]l- 
vania, and for the last nine years he has 
been in various offices in Philadelphia, working 
onasalary. During all this time he learned a 
vast deal of that exact profession; now he is in 
business for himself, having designed several 
buildings in the vicinity of his home. The 
house, he now lives in, was built according to his 
own plans and specifications, and although look- 
ing small on the outside, in reality is very 
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HARRY E. STEVENS’ HOUSE, 


personal direction. 


e by his Plans and Specifications and built under his 


HARRY E. STEVENS. 
(Architect. ) 


half adozen cameras of different kinds and sizes, 
each serving its own purpose. He is also a very 
accomplished painter in water colors, and was 
sometimes in the habit of sending what were 
really gems of art to his friends and classmates by 
way of Christmas and Easter and birthday greet- 
ings. They are always highly prized for their 
beauty and as specimens of his clever handwork. 

He is a member of the Philadelphia "-T Square 
Club, an architectural organization; an associate 
member of the Deaf-Mutes’ Union League of New 
York City. and formerly thrice president; a mem- 
ber of the Clere Literary Association of Phila- 
delphia, the Secretary of the Pennsylvania So- 
ciety for the Advancement of the Deaf and the 
Accounting Warden of all Souls’ Church forthe 
Deafin Philadelphia. All of which goes to show 
that Mr. Stevens is a young man of high 
attainments and of a character that is wholly 
unblemished. He abhors liquors and tobacco in 
any form, and devotes a great deal of his spare 
time to the succor and uplifting of the poor and 
needy deaf. Altogether, he is unselfish of pur- 
pose and goes into any worthy movement, with a 
whole heart. 

He represents Philadelphia at present in the 
columns of the Deaf-Mutes’ Register and is a 
eontributor to THE SILENT WORKER and is an 
easy and ready writer. He also contributes in- 
teresting articles to the deaf press, and therefore 
is a journalist in addition to his other accomp- 


for this reason they always like to have an inter- 
preter along when there is a party of them to- 
gether. 

A very interesting affair took place on a street 
car that carried a party of deaf-mutes from the 
school to the railroad station. They were going 
to see one of their schoolmates off to her distant 
home. There were two interpreters in the party, 
but they kept their voices to themselves, so that 
it wasn’t long until the other occupants of the 
car became satisfied they were all ‘‘dummies”’ 
and began talking about them in a free and easy 
manner. ‘ 

Of course the interpreters reported everything 
that was said, and it kept the little party in an 
uproar of delight. Could the talkers have read 
the signs that were being made by supple fingers 
and mobile faces they would hardly have had any 
cause for self-congratulations. : : 

Two young ladies in the car seemed to think 
the mutes real funny. At first they spoke in low 
tones, but when assured that the funny people 
couldn’t hear they began to talk out loud. 

“Why, he doesn't seem to mind being deaf 
at all; does he ?”’ said one. 

‘“Not a bit. And he doesn't look as if he 
couldn't hear, either, does he ?”’ 

Then the fun began. The rapid interpretation 
of this conversation to the mutes by the subject 
of it was sufficient to convulse them, and the in- 
terpreter’s reputation as a humorist was thereby 
established. The talk continued; the conductor, 
too, became interested and discussed the mutes 
as freely and philosophically, being sure, of course, 
as were the others, that they had ears but heard 
not. Even the face of the fare indicator was over- 
spread with a smile, but it was mute. 

‘*See, isn’t he funny,’’ said one. 
makes them laugh,’’ said another. 

And not one was aware that he or she was 
furnishing ammunition for the humorist inter- 
preter; whereas, as a matter of fact, the hearing 
people were the source of the mutes’ fun for the 
entire five-mile ride, and they were soon to be 
told this in a shocking manner. When the car 
reached the point at which the mutes wished to 
alight their spokesman, the supposedly deaf 
young man, did what any one in his position 
would have done had he wanted the car to stop; 
in strong, resolute tones he asked the conductor 
to pull the bell rope. 


‘*‘ How he 


oD 


DOUGLAS TILDEN has proved himself to be an 
author, as well as a sculptor, capturing a $100 
cash prize recently in the Overland story contest. 
More than sixty manuscripts were handed in.— 
Wisconsin Times. 
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THE CLAREMONT INSTITUTION FOR 
THE DEAF AND DUMB, DUBLIN, 
IRELAND. 


Sl aes Claremont Institution for the deaf and 


Dumb, Dublin, was founded in 1816 by Dr. 
Charles E. H. Orpen. In the months of April 
and May, 1816, this gentleman delivered a course 
of lectures at the Rotunda, and illustrated the 
principles of instructing the deaf by exhibiting 
the attainments of a deaf child he had commenc- 
ed to instruct. The novelty of the spectacle 
excited so much interest on behalf of this hitherto- 
unfriended class that a subscription list was 
opened, and the scheme of a school for their 
edcucation was soon formed. 

The contributions in the first four months 
amounted to £129. With this small provision it 
was, of course, impossible to establish an 
independent Institution. The committee, there- 
fore, had rccourse to the Governors of the House 
of Industry, who listened to their appeal. A 
detached building under their charge in Simith- 
field, Dublin, happening at that time to contain 
two vacant rooms, the Governors, with the sanc- 
tion of the Lord Lieutenant, gave the committee 
permission to make use of this accommodation 
for a time; one room as a school-room and the 
other as a dormitory for sixteen children. They 
also consented to provide the food for the pupils 
until the funds of the committee should be such 
as to render them independent of this bounty. 

Eight boys were therefore plazed in these apart- 
ments. This number was soon increased to six- 
teen, five being day scholars. ‘Dr. Orpen under- 
took the office of directing the general business 
of the School, and, as experienced teachers of the 
deaf could not be secured, two intelligent young 
men were appointed as masters, one of whom 
( Mr. Devine) had previously been an usher in a 
Lancastrian school, and the other was a pupil 
from the Model School, Dublin. 

But under such disadvantages it was obvious 
that the rapid improvement observable in 
the pupils of similar Institutions possessing the 
benefit of experienced masters could not be ex- 
pected. Mr. Kinniburgh, of the Edinburgh In- 
stitution for the Deaf and Dumb, was therefore 
applied to, and he replied that by an engagement 
with the Braidwood family, his instructors in the 
art, he was for the time precluded from offering 
any assistance or information, but professed, 
notwithstanding, the utmost willingness, when 
released from his engagement—of which abo t 
two years were still unexpired—to contribute 
all the aid in his power. 

Some time after Mr. Kinniburgh was again 
applied to, when he recommended that the 
committee should select some one of whose quali- 
fications they approved, whom he promised to re- 
ceive into his School and for a reasonable com- 
pensation impart to him, without reserve, the 
method of conveying instruction to the deaf and 
dumb. It was sub- 
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the surrounding country. The premises are held 
on a lease of lives renewable for ever, subject to 
the vearly rent of £220 10s. 9d. In 1819, auxil- 
iary societies were formed in various parts of 
Ireland to aid this Institution. The especial 
duty of each of these societies is to collect sub- 
scriptions and support the pupils sent from its 
district. 

In 1846 an arrangement was entered into be- 
tween the Juvenile Assocaition (auxiliary to 
Claremont) and the Ulster Society, formed at 
Belfast, to the effect that in future no children 
from the province of Ulster should be taken up 
by the Juvenile Association and placed at Clare- 
mont, and that deputations should not for the 
future be sent into that province, nor contribu- 
tions solicited from its inhabitants on behalf of thé 
Institutions at Claremont. This arrangement not 
only limited the extent of the operations and the 
amount of funds, but tended to deprive Claremont 
of its original title and character of ‘‘ The 
National Institution,’’ and reduce it to an Insti- 
tution merely in connection with the three 
remaining provinces. 

The same year the Juvenile association with- 
‘drew from Claremont and handed over to the 
Ulster Institution such Ulster pupils as had been 
admitted into Claremont since 1843. The result 


of this arrangement was that in 1847 there were 
only seventy pupils at Claremont with accom- 
modation for one hundred and fifty. 

In the month of April, 1851, a meeting of the 
members of the two Assocations, viz., ‘‘ The 
National Assoication’’ and *‘ The Juvenile As- 


tion was passed that the two organizations should 
be amalgamated, and that certain laws which are 
stated in the Thirty-Fifth Annual Report, 1851, 
should be the fundamental laws to regulate the 
proceedings of the Amalgamated Society. 

Since the opening of the Roman Catholic In- 
stitution at Cabra the numbers at Claremont 
have largely decreased, there being now none in 
the Institutions but the children of Protestant 
parents. 

From its establishment to the present time the 
office of head-master has been filled by the follow- 
ing:—Mr. Joseph Humphreys, 1819-1839; Mr. 
James Cook, .1843-1845; Mr. James Foulston, 
1845 1855; Mr. E. J. Chidley, 1855- 1880; Mr. E. 
W. Chidley, 1880-1887 ; Mr. George Taylor, the 
present head-master, 1887. 

We are able through the courtesy of Zhe 
British Deaf Monthly to give with this brief sketch 
a capital likeness of Mr. George Taylor, the popu- 
lar and energetic head-master of the Claremont 
School, also a view of the building. 
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> in theory, the founder of the so-called 
\avo ‘* German. System,’’ which aims above all 
things to teach articulation and _ lip-reading. 
Born April roth, 1729, the son of a farmer, he 
served a few years in the Saxon army, then 
studied a year at the University of Jena, and at 
about thirty years of age devoted himself to the 
career of a teacher. He had already, in 1754, 
while a soldier, tried to teach a deaf and dumb 
boy in Dresden ; and was gradually led to pay 
more and more attention to this class until in 
May, 1772, there was opened at Leipsic, under 
his charge and with the patronage of Frederic 
Augustus the Elector of Saxony, the first institu- 
tion ever established or supported by the civil 
government. The assistants trained by him were 
soon called away to open schools elsewhere, and 
the German-speaking countries are now dotted 
with institutions, mostly of small size, the in- 
structors in which sharing the intellectual activity 
of their race, have published a multitude of vol- 
umes explaining their different methods. 
schools recently established in the United States 
have transplanted direct the views and methods of 
the German schools. The manner in which De 
1’Epee became interested in the deaf, and in which 
he was led to use signs principally in teaching 
them, instead of imitating the attempts almost 
universally made up to his time to teach them to 
speak, is thus related by Mr. Clerc, in an address 
written by him and 
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sequently agreed 
that the compensa- 
tion should be 4150. 
The committee se- 
lected for the office 
of head-master Mr. 
Joseph Humphreys, 
who had been Reg- 
istrar to the Society 
for Educating the 
Poor of Ireland. Mr. 
Humphreys became 
an inmate of Mr. 
Kinniburgh’s 
family, and was in- 
structed by him for 
four months, return. 
ing on the 6th June, 
1819, to take charge 
of the pupils in 
Dublin. 
Aconvenient 
house was now ob- 
tained at Claremont, 
Glasnevin, situated 
two-and-a-half miles 
from the city of 
Dublin. The house 
is charmingly situ- 
ated, and commands 
extensive views of 
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“Tomes | read at an examina- 

he: tion of the pupils of 
the American Asy- 
lum some time be- 
fore 1836: 

‘‘A lady, whose 
name I do not recol- 
lect, lived in Paris, 
and had among her 
children two daugh- 
ters, both deaf and 
dumb. The Father 
Vanin, one of the 
members of the So- 
ciety of Christian 
Doctrine, was ac- 
quainted with the 
family, and attempt- 
ed without method, 
to supply in these 
unfortunate persons 
that want of hear- 
ing and_ speech ; 
but was surprised 
by a premature 
death before he could 
attain any degree of 
success. The two 
sisters as well as the 


solable at that loss, 


A few. 


mother were incon-_ 
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when, by Divine Providence, a happy event 
restored everything. 

The Abbe de |’Epee, formerly belonging to the 
above-mentioned society, had an opportunity of 
calling at their house. The mother was abroad, 
and while he was waiting for her he wished to 
enter into conversation with the young ladies ; 
but their eyes remained fixed on their needles and 
they gave no answers. In vain did he renew his 
questions ; in vain did he redouble the sound of 
his voice ; they were still silent, and durst hardly 
raise their heads to look at him. He did not 
know that those whom he thus addressed were 
doomed by nature never to hear or speak. He 
already began to think them impolite and uncivil, 
and rose to go out. Under these circumstances 
the mother returned, and everything was explain- 
ed. The good Abbesympathized with her-on the 
affliction, and withdrew, full of thought of taking 
the place of Father Vanin. 

‘The first conception of a great man is usually 
a fruitful germ. Wellacquainted with the French 
grammar, he knew that every language is a 
collection of figures, the representation of a 
multitude of objects, and that the deaf and dumb 
can describe everything by gestures as you paint 
everything with col- 


Written for THE SILENT WORKER. 


THE CHINESE SCHOOL FOR DEAF-MUTES. 


%)) ).\E are happy to be able to give, through 
S<nVZ the courtesy of the Alabama Messenger, 
GOOG a picture illustrating the work of the 
school for Chinese deaf children, founded by 
Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Mills, in 1888. A sketch of 
this school was given in our issue of March 18go, 
and the interest of our pupilS was so aroused 
that they held a fair and succeeded in raising one 
hundred dollars for the benefit of this school. 
Dr. Mills was led to take an especial interest in 
the deaf by the fact that he had himself a deaf 
son, whom, on his visit to America in 1870, he 
placed at the Rochester, N. Y., school. After 
seven more years of missionary work in China, 
he again visited America in 1886 and_ before 
returning to China, married as his second wife 
Miss Thompson, a teacher in the school where 
his boy had been taught. Two years after Dr. 
Mills’s return with his wife to mission work, he 
found a few deaf Chinese children and began 
their instruction. The success attainted was 
remarkable. One of their pupils learned in a 
single vear to write 700 of the Chinese characters 


commend this undertaking, and take pleasure in 
saying that any money sent for this purpose to 
Dr. Z. F. Westervelt, Principal School tor the 
Deaf, Rochester, N. Y., will be promptly ac- 
knowledged and will serve a truly humane and 
Christian work. W. J. 
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YJ7.HE January catalogues of the florists are out 
“Lt” as usual at this season. 

Burpee, of Philadelphia, offers a new Sweet 
pea, the Pink Cupid. Like the original Cupid, 
introduced two vears ago, it 1s a dwarf, and he 
claims that it is free from the fault of that charm- 
ing plant, of being hard to germinate. If so, it 
is a great acquisition both for the border of the 
garden, and for the house in pots. 

The same house advertises a new canna of im- 
mense size, the Burbank, also the new Burbank 
rose. Many of our readers probably know of Mr. 
Luther Burbank, for whom these flowers are 
named. It is not too much to say that he is the 
Edison of horticult- 
ure, for the many 


ors, or express every- 
thing by words; he 
knew that every ob- 
ject had a form, that 
every form was capa- 
ble of being imitated : 
that actions struck 
your sight, and that 
you were able to de- 
scribe them by imita- 
tive gestures; he 
knew that words were 
conventional signs, 
and that gestures 
might be the same, 
and that there could 
therefore be a lan- 
guage formed of ges- 
tures, as there wasa 
language formed of 
words. 

‘Full of these 
fundamental ideas, 
the Abbe de 1’Epee 
was not long without 
visiting the unfortu- 
nate family again, 
and with what pleas- 


ure was he not re- 
ceived! He _ reflect- 
ed, he imitated, he 


delineated, he wrote; 


splendid varieties of 
fruits and flowers that 
he has produced show 
a genius for making 
Nature work in har- 
ness which seems in- 
credible. 

Messrs. Templin & 
Son, of Calla, Ohio, 
send their yearly list 
of plants and seeds at 
remarkably low 
prices. We were in- 
duced to try their 
goods last year, and 
ordered about forty, 
many of them at the 
price of five cents 
each. We wererather 
surprised at the re- 
sult. Every one of 
the plants lived, and 
some of the five-cent 
ones became fine 
specimens in the 
course of the season. 

J. M. Thorburn, of 
New York, publishes 
a most valuable and 
complete catalogue, 
of seeds only, giving 


believing he had but full information in 
a language to teach, regard to the many 
while in fact he had kinds. 

two minds to culti- > oe In the catalogue of 
rate! How painful, ———————————EEE the Belleville Nurs- 
how difficult were A CLASS OF CHINESE DEAF-MUTES RECEIVING INSTRUCTION. ery, Hammonton, N. 


the first essays of the 
inventor ! 
full of thorns and abstacles, he was a little 
embarrassed, but was not discouraged. He 
armed himself with patience and succeeded, in 
time, to restore his pupils to society and relig- 
10n,’’ | 
o 3D 

The SILENT WoRKER of New Jersey, we believe, 
stands firstin rank among our exchanges. Its 
pages are always clean and the typography can 
not be excelled. Its half-tone illustrations are 
fine and is fully the point in original matter. It, 
however, bears evidence of careful training of the 
pupils in the printing department.—/nstitute 
(Florida) Herald. 

o 39D 

On December 31st, we received a call from Mr. 
D. C. Johnson and Miss Elffie C. Huntington. 
Miss H. has been deaf since she was three years 
old, but has never attended a school for the deaf. 
She attended the public schools with hearing 
children and is said to be well educated. Her 
power of lip-reading is quite wonderful.. She is 
said to de a photographer and re-toucher of great 
skill, also an expert type-setter. Besides the 
above accomplishments, she is a thorough dress- 
maker. There is certainly food for thought in a 
case like this.—U/ah Eagle. 


Deprived of all assistance, iaacareer | and to recognize when written 1,300 characters, 


as well as to speak all the combinations of sounds 
in the Mandarin Chinese language. So remark- 
able was this success, that it was actually a 
drawback to Dr. Mills in securing other pupils, 
for the Chinese, even the educated class, thought 
such success must be due to magic, and would 
not trust their children to him for fear of being 
bewitched. 

Here, as in Turkey and in India and in other 
fields, it has been again proved that the American 
Christian missionaries succeed better than any 
other teachers in language work with children 
of alien race and speech. 

Oral teaching is remarkably successful in this 
school, but the manual alphabet cannot be used, 
as the Chinese characters, unlike ours, denote 
syllables rather than single sounds, and are very 
numerous. However, the Lyon Phonetic Sys- 
tem, a sort of*syllabic alphabet, invented by a 
gentleman interested in the education of the deaf 
for their especial use, was found to meet the needs 
of the case. 

On the death of Dr. Mills, two vears ago, it 
was necessary to close the school, but Mrs. Mills 
hopes to secure aid from the Governinent and 
from benevolent people in England and America, 
so that she may reopen the school. We heartily 
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J., we notice particu- 
larly a list of plants adapted to dry and sandy 
soils, as well as of ferns, bog plants and native 
orchids adapted to general culture. John Lewis 
Childs has a very attractive catalogue, as usual. 
His gladiolus are the finest and cheapest we 
have had from any source. He also offers some 
splendid new varieties of Japan Iris. 

Of last year’s novelties, we can praise Rud- 
beckia Golden Glow. It is all the books say. 
The Crimson Rambler rose is also fine. The suc- 
cess of this rose has led to the introduction of 
‘“Yellow Ramblers ** and ‘‘ Pink Ramblers ’’ and 
‘“White Ramblers.’’ If these are like the 
original Crimson Rambler, they are worth try- 
ing. 

For any one who wants a bed of hardy flowers, 
blooming through the season and lasting year 
after vear, we recommend the the Gaillardia. It 
is easily multiplied, and blooms from June until 
frost. The new varieties come in all shades and 
combinations of red and yellow, and in shape and _ 
size are like gigantic daisies. The plant flour- 
ishes in full sun and likes a light, sandy soil.. 


o 3D 


Subscribe for the SILENT WoRKER. Only 


50 cents a year. 
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THE KINETOSCOPE. 


2ee2ee2e3#£eee? 
Review of the ‘‘ Passing Show ;’’ Animated Word 
Pictures and other Subjects. 


EDITED BY ALEXANDER L. PACH. 


‘T has been my good fortune to see deaf-mute 
A, nature, not only in its various phases, but in 
various sections where I have at one time or an- 
other sojourned during periods as short as eight 
weeks on the one hand and eight years on the 
other. While deaf-mute nature rarely differs 
from ordinary human nature, it is either more 
exaggerated or less exaggerated than we find it 
among hearing people. I shall only deal with 
a single’ phase of it, that hideous octopus 
whose tentacles are variously labelled Lying, 
Slander, False-witness, ete. In asmall commun- 
ity it doesn’t differ from the form we find it in, 
in large ones. 

It has this difference, though. 

In small communities a slander can be traced 
to its source quicker than in a large one. 

In all other respects location has nothing to do 
with it. Now,in using the term ‘‘ the average 
deaf-mute’’ (and by that I mean the partially ed- 
ucated, the half-educated and the totally un- 
educated deaf man—and women, too, for that mat- 
ter) Iam leaving out of consideration a propor- 
tion of deaf people who, by education, associa- 
tion, and in other ways, have made themselves 
the peers of normal people. But the average 
deaf-mute does not read—books are a sealed mys- 
tery to him, of current history, politics, liter- 
ature he knows nothing and cares even less. 
The daily paper, that great reflex of daily life 
has no charms for him. He is, in effect, a for- 
eigner. 

He goes through his daily routine like a ima- 
chine. Rises at six, goes to work at seven— 
lunches at noon, stops at*six, goes to his home, 
eats his supper, and then starts to visit some 
other ‘‘ foreigner,’’ where he is liable to meet 
congenial companions. The formula is pretty 
nearly the same the country over. The head- 
quarters ofa little coterie are usually at the home 
of a married couple, or an elderly woman of more 
or less uncertain age. 

The session opens about eight in the evening, 
andthe program never varies much. These peo- 
ple, who simply drag out their existence unen- 
hanced by the diversions and amusements that 
other deaf people enjoy, must talk about some- 
thing. Yhatisonly natural. They can’t discuss 

“the DeLome incident because they haven’t heard 
ofit. Thelatest popular play they know nothing 
of. The possibility of the annexation of Hawaii 
is Greek to them, and the work of Congress is 
something they rarely hear of—imiuch less discuss. 

Now these people could train themselves by a 
little simple reading—newspapers and books, but 
they have a sweeter ( to them ) resource of edifica- 
tion. The world calls it a rather harsh name —I 
have already alluded to it in my preface. Repeti- 
tion is unnecessary. Here is the little tragedy 
as I have seen it enacted more than once. 

Mr. and Mrs. Host, who have become so accus- 
tomed to having deaf-mute callers every day of 
their lives, sit down after their evening meal and 
await with meek and patient resignation the 
arrival of their regular visitors and are not kept 
long in suspense. A pounding at the back door 
(I always feel sorry for hearing people who live 
over, under, in front, along side or behind a deaf- 
mute couple—they are martyrs to unending 
pounding at all hours of the day and night) and 
enter : 

Mr. Shoemaker-—Salutes. 

Mr. Host—(Saliutes.) 

Mrs. Host—(Bows resolutely) 

Mr. Shoemaker (to both)—Are you well ? 

Both— Yes! are you? 

Mr. Shoemaker—‘‘ 1 didn’t work this morning. ”’ 

Mr. H— —“ Why?” 

Mr. S—— —‘‘Sleep too long—wake 7. to. 

(I am putting their signs into English as liter- 
ally as I am able to). 

Mr. H —‘* Drink last night ?”’ 

Mr. S—— —‘‘ No, little, not much.’’ 

Mrs. S 5 


—‘* Shanie! 
(Another pounding). 
Enter Mr. Coatmaker who salutes all. 


Formu- 
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la of asking if others are well gone through with, 
Six solicitious enquiries on that point confirm the 
evident appearance of good physical condition all 
around. 

(Another pounding). 

Enter Miss Shirtmaker (ae/ 34 by her own con- 
fession, 42 by Mrs. Host’s recolletion of their 
school days). 


Everyboby takes state of every one else’s 


health and all are so glad to see each other. 

Mr. Hlost (to Coatmaker, who is attentive to 
Miss S -——after a fashion)—‘‘ When will you 
marry ?’’ (sly glance at Miss S.) 

Chairmaker—Never. No love for anybody! 

Host breaks ice by asking if any of them 
‘‘heard’’ about Miss Capmaker’s engagement. 
Its news to all, but none acknowledge it. Each 
in turn tells something drawn from his own im- 
agination. One has her already married. An- 
other tells a tale to off-color to print, and another 
tells a scandalous story of poor Miss Capmaker’s 


father. In the general exchange of information, 
Miss C. is lost sight of, and another pound- 


ing tells all that another choice spirit arrives 
—Mr. Chairmaker. 

Chairmaker (who met them all the evening be- 
fore, goes the rounds inquiring after every one’s 
health and he is rewarded by having every one 
ask after his. (I often think some of my deaf 
friends, when they meet me and put that peren- 
nial: ‘‘Are you well?’’ and ‘* Glad to see you”’ at 
me, and at the same time apparently suggest 
that I have small-pox, scarlet or vellow or ty- 
phoid fever concealed about my person, and 
when, in fact, they are not glad to see me at all 
for one reason or another, that they have it so 
deep in them that they would put the question 
and inake the declaration to an Egyptian muminy 
if they ever saw one. 

Chairmaker has a most delicious—and salacious 
—surprise up his sleeve and isn't long in telling it. 
Mr. and Mrs. Papermaker have separated. Mrs. 
took the baby and went home and when 
he asked Mr. P. for details, Mr. P. only 
said she had gone home on business, and he 
didn't know when she would return. The facts 
are that Mrs. Papermaker’s father is 11], a sister 
has had domestic trouble and, for other reasons, 
Mrs. P. was asked to come home for a few 
weeks. © Mr. Papermaker doesn’t care to go into 
details so the coterie manufacture them. Next 
day, within twenty-four hours, every deaf-mute 
in Gossipville and Gadtown ‘‘know’”’ these 


things: 


(1) Mr. and Mrs. Papermaker have separated 
and a divorce is only a question of time. Mr. 
r. -drinks to excess, is given as one cause. 
Mrs. Papermaker is not as good as she might be, 
is given as another reason. 

(2) Miss Shirtmaker is going to marry Mr. 
Coatinaker. 


Another version is that she is mar- 
ried already —still another that she ought to be. 
(3) Mr. Shoemaker was very drunk a few even- 
ings ago, too drunk to get up next day, lost his 
position. A variation of it had him arrested. 

(4) Miss Capmaker (who is spending a week 
with a hearing young lady acquaintance whose 
parents are away) is the subject of much discus- 
sion. She was put out of the house by her fa- 
ther, is the mildest of inventions industriously 
circulated about her. 

(5) Mr. and Mrs. Cabinetmaker who have mov- 
ed from a $15.00 house in the thickly settled dis- 
trict, toa very much better and more improved 
one in the suburbs, for reasons of comfort and for 
no other are now the victims of gossip to the 
effect that their landlord put them out, that 
they didn’t pay any rent—that they couldn't 
afford a $15.00 house, etc., ad /2d. 

All through the category pleasant things about 
people and good things they have done are left 
severely alone. If some of them err their trans- 
gressions are magnified. If they donot err its so 
easy and simple to make transgressors of them 
through the medium of the vilifiers. 

Do you wonder that mothers of young deaf 
women close their doors to deaf gossipers, who if 
they were permitted to, would befoul a clean house- 
hold with vile and noisome poison of slander, 
and wouldeven return the hospitality by ingrati- 
tude a thousand times sharper than the prover- 
bial serpent’s tooth ? 

Do you wonder that deaf men and deaf women 
hesitate in taking the step that leads to Holy Mat- 


rimony when they hear no good and only vileness 
about a prospective partner ? 

Do you wonder that homes have been wrecked, 
lives blasted and hopes dissipated when you know 
all this ? | 

Are you surprised that a service or a lecture 
to the deaf is given to an assemblage of ten souls 
where, but for this pollution, there would be ten 
score. 

This is a doleful film for public projection. 

In extenuation all I have to say isthat I did 
not make the subject of the film or cause it to 
bemade. In other words, newspapers print facts, 
they do not make them. ALEX. L. PACH. 


[ The fault which our ‘‘ Kinetoscope ’’ editor so 
forcibly and so justly condemns is one to which il- 
literate deaf people are, perhaps, more prone than 
other people are, yet it is by no means peculiar to 
them. Wherever you find narrow-minded persons, 
occupied with petty thoughts and filled with petty 
ambitions and jealousies, there you will find an 
atmosphere of petty and ill-savored conversation. 


_And are you likely to find such people alike in 


,9 


the ‘‘sewing society ’’ of a country village and 
at the ‘‘functions’’ of the ‘smart set’’ in a 
half-grown city. 

The remedy is, better culture both of mind and 
of heart. The pupils in our schools who always 
drag behind their class, lazy, indifferent, selfish, 
are sure to grow up into such scandal-mongers 
and slanderers as are described above. 

Our best friends are those who show us our 
faults, and, although the deaf readers of the 
SILENT WORKER are too intelligent to care for 
such miserable amusement as talking scandal 
about their neighbours, yet they owe it to their 
class to discourage this habit among their less 
enlightened associates, and to bring in larger 
views of life and a nobler spirit. 

Teachers of the deaf, too, may find cause to 
consider whether they are doing all they can to 
make their school work an introduction of even 
the duller pupils into a larger life and not merely 
a formal performance of a hated task. Epiror 
SILENT WORKER. | 


oD 
A REPLY TO FRANK MURRAY. 


Just as we go to press we are in receipt of an 
article from the pen of Mr. Olof Hanson, of Min- 
nesota, replying to Mr. Murray’s charges against 
the sign language. Wewill publish the reply in 
our March nuinber. 

Mr. Hanson is a well educated deaf gentleman 
having received his education by the combined 
system, and is fully capable of presenting the 
other side of the subject so ably upheld by Mr. 
Murray in the January number of this paper. 


oD 
THE CALCUTTA SCHOOL. 


The recent agitation on behalf of the deaf in 
India is not without its results. Close upon 
the announcement that the Government has 
decided to grant monetary -aid to Mr. Banerji’s 
school at Calcutta, comes the news that another 
school for deaf children has been started at 
Palmacottah, Southern India. The joint heads 
of this school are Miss Swainson and Miss Ask- 
with, English ladies. Thereare at present about 
a dozen pupils. Miss Swainson has already 
trained a native female teacher for the girls. She 
has adapted the manual alphabet to the Tamil 
characters, and the girls are learning to read and 
write. At thé last Government Inspection they 
all passed the first standard and earned a grant 
which has encouraged Miss Swainson to start a 
class for boys also. A native teacher is being 
trained for this work and good results are expect- 
ed in the near future: There is, however, much 
native prejudice and superstition to be eucounter- 
ed and overcome. Native parents regard the 
school as simply an experiment, and cannot be 
induced to pay fortheirchildren’s training. For 
all this the efforts of Miss Swainson and Miss 
Askwith deserve all possible support and practical 
sympathy. We hope to have more to say about 
this school in a subsequent issue.—phphatha. 
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ROAD HOGS. 


An Advertising Manager Has an Idea 
Which He Would Like to See 
Put in Practice. 


R. W. K. THOMAS, the advertising man- 
VAS ager of the Racycle manufacturing com- 
pany, was recently asked to use his influence to 
have the employes of the company join the 
League of American Wheelmen. He was liber- 
ally supplied with ‘‘Do You Know ”’ literature, 
setting forth the objects, benefits, protection, and 
privileges of the organization, attention being 
called to the good roads movement. After study- 
ing the printed matter carefully, the clever adver- 
tising artist evolved the following : 

‘The good roads movement naturally appeals 
strongly to every one, while the former suggests 
the thought that if protection, privilege, and in- 
surance are necessary, there must be a cause for 
it, and, therefore, if the cause were removed, the 
effect would soon be manifest, and that perhaps 
the vast amount of money which the L. A. W. has 
so conscientiously spent in that direction might 
be diverted for a time to a better advantage. As 
to how it could be done remains to your better 
judgment. 

‘The first thought evolved several others 


regarding cause and effect and among them were : . 


What is the cause of the greater number of acci- 
dents that call for legal protection? Your 
pamphlet calls the cause a ‘road hog.’ Good. 
What cause a ‘road hog’? Ruts, gravel, and 
mud holes. If the road was good, both would 
have had plenty of room, and the only question 
of highway would be the old rule of ‘ Keep to the 
right.’ ‘An ounce of prevention is better than a 
pound of cure.’ One hundred dollars expended 
on the road at the point of the accident would 
prevent its repetition. The same $100 spent in 
prosecution, while it might act as a balm to the 
wounded flesh and feelings of the injured, leaves 
the same old ruts in the road for some other acci- 
dent and an opening for a new law suit with an- 
other ‘hog.’ | 

‘‘Again, why are so many wheels stolen ? 
Why are so many ladies insulted while riding 
through the country? Why are so many as- 
saults made on women, all over the country? 
Why are so many houses and barns burned ? 
Why so many murders? Why so many bound, 
gagged, and tortured in their own homes? 
There can be but one answer: Tramps. 

‘Now, kindly permit me to respond in your 
‘See that hump’ way. Do you know that there 
are nearly as many professional tramps in the 
United States and Canada as there are League 
members? To what better advantage could the 
L. A. W. expend twenty or thirty thousand of it’s 
annual income of $100,000 than by making a 
simultaneous effort, through its consuls, to have 
a law passed in each state which would make it 
obligatory on the sheriff of every county in the 
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United States to arrest every tramp and put him 
to work on some county road. Ifthe tramp were 
a tramp from necessity he would not object to a 
day’s work in exchange for lodging and food, but 
if he was a professional tramp the enforced exer- 
cise would do him good, lessen his chances for 
rapine, arson, and plunder, and at the same time 
be an inestimable benefit to the community in 
general, to say nothing about the good it would 
do to the roads. 

‘* The farmer has to work roads each year to 
pay a stipulated road tax, while that lazy sub- 
ject of cartoons and minstrel gags steals his 
produce or sits idly by watching the progress 
of the farmer’s work, and gives him the laugh 
without even taxing his brains. Suppose the 
league succeeded in having such a set of laws en- 
acted ‘do you know’ how many miles of repair- 
ed road it would add to its good work ? 

‘* Take one-fourth of this unwashed army and 
put them to work, and let each spread dirt or re- 
pair say ten yards per day. We find they would 
do over 100 miles in one day. Now multiply 
that by four ( the total number of tramps ) and we 
have over 400 miles a day, and in a week we would 
have about 2,500 miles, in a month 10,000, while 
one year of such work would give us enough 
repaired road (120,000 miles) to almost wind 
around the world four times. Would this not 
settle the tramp question ? Would this not help 
solve part of the problem you have so nobly 
started? Would it not lessen crime? Would it 
not enlist the sympathy and co-operation of tax- 
payers in the United States and thus increase 
your membership ? 

‘‘IT do not mean to criticise the good work you 
are doing, and have done, but it strikes me that 
you have it in your power to make your organiza- 
tion the greatest boon of the American poeple, 
if, with your 100,000 members you pushed for- 
ward the tramp question in one mighty simulta- 
neous effort. The Czesars of Rome and the 
Pharaohs of Egypt, while they fostered races and 
amusements, did not neglect to force their non- 
taxpaying element to build good roads for use 
when their amusements wereover. The L. A. W. 
could do the same thing in 1898 if it tried, and 
humanity would crown the organization with the 
Roman laurel and Egypt’s sacred bug would be 
its diadem.’’— 7he Cycle Age and Trade Review, 
Dec. 16, 97. 

Ca) 
VOICES, VOICES. 
( 1883-1897. ) 


Voices, voices of long ago, 
Captive from that fated year, 
Fill the halls to which is no 
Outlet, since I ceased to hear, 
Memory ! 


Like the whisperings which dwell 
( I was once presumed to know ) 
In the windings of a shell 
Nevermore to hear thy flow, 
far-off sea ! 
—J. H. Hogan, in Deaf-Mutes’ Journal. 
o ~_9 
CHESS. 


Messrs. R. B. Lloyd and Porter, of the New 
Jersey School, are taking part in the tourney of 
the Y. M. C. A. Chess Club for the Champion- 
ship of Trenton. Each man will have to play 
every other man three games, and as there are 
fifteen men in the tourney, each man will have to 
play forty-five games before a decision can be 
made.. A prize will go to the winner. 

o 39 

Gallaudet College, of Washington, D. C., won 
the football championship of the Intercollegiate 
Athletic Association of Maryland and the District 
of Columbia last fall, and recently a $25 trophy 
was formally awarded to it. The banner will be 
of dark blue silk, and the inscription will be in 
gold letters. The other members of the league 
are John Hopkins University, St. John’s of An- 
napolis, Westen Maryland College and Maryland 
Agricultural College. 


FROM “ THE BUFF AND BLUE” 
Items which Show That the Graduates of 
Gallaudet College are Prospering. 

Max N. Marcosson, ‘95, has been appointed‘a 
teacher in the colored department of the Kentucky 
School. ; 

Through the efforts of Ellsworth Long, ‘92, a 
school for the deaf has been established at 
Guthrie, Oklahoma, and Mr. Long and his wife 
have been appointed teachers therein. Mr. Long, 
we know, will make a hard-working and consci- 
entious teacher. 


Lester Goodman, *S8o, has been promoted to the 
money-order division of the Chicago City Post 
Office, now being in the same department as his 
class-mate, J. I. Sansom. We shall miss Mr. 
Goodman in the general department, for many a 
time he has corralled the mail of Kendall Green 
people, when it was headed for the State of 
Washington, and sent it to the right-about. 


O. H. Regensburg, ‘90, has prospered so well 
in his printing business that he finds it necessary 
to put in a new Campbell cylinder press. Mr. 
Regensburg read an excellent paper at the con- 
vention of the Illinois deafin August, on ‘* The 
Deaf in Business.”’ In it he laments the fact 
that so few of the deaf try to get a thorough 
technical preparation for business, and holds that 
early marriages, to which the deaf are addicted, 
both prevent that preparation and keep them 
from starting independently when they have 
gained the experience as employees. In this 
matter, Mr. Regensburg follows up precept by 
example. 


Gerald McCarthy, °87, who had for years been 
State Botanist and Entomologist for North Caro- 
lina, was recently removed by the Republican 
board of trustees to make room for a man of their 
political faith. This action is roundly denounc- 
ed by the farmers of the state, who appreciate 
Mr. McCarthy’s services to the agricultural in- 
terests of the state. He had been employed 
under a written contract to July Ist., 1898, to 
study the diseases of cotton and tobacco, and he 
will bring suit to recover the $1,250 due him un- 
der this contract. Meanwhile Mr. McCarthy tn- 
tends to spend a year in study at Cornell Univer- 
sity. 


A. B. Greener, ex-*78, took a run to California 
this summer, and 1s now writing interesting ac- 
counts of his trip. While there he visited his 
old friend, J. M. Park, '75, on his fruit farm in 
the El Montecito Valley. Mr. Park is a success- 
ful lemon-grower, his crop always commanding 
a ready sale as Al. He has 1500 trees, and has 


just completed reservoirs of 200,000 gallons 


capacity for use in his orchards during the dry 


season. Farther up the valley, on a slope that 
commands a fine view of the Pacific, lives 
another college boy, W. L. Waters, ex-’79. His 


lemon trees, planted five or Six years ago, are 
just beginning to vield. Both Mr. Park and Mr. 
Waters are, according to Mr. Greener, jacks-of-all- 
trades, doing all of their owncarpentry, plumb- 
ing, and engineering. The valley in which they 
live is washed by the ocean at oneend and hem- 
med in by lofty mountains, and with its equable 
temperature, its luxuriant semi-tropical vegeta- 
tion, and its fruitfulness, is a dream of beauty, 
an Earthly Paradise. 


W. W. Beadell, ‘95, has become editor of the 
Middlebury, Vt., Register. Middlebury is a 
pleasant college town in Central Vermont, and if 
editorial duties will permit, Mr. B. will have 
splendid opportunties to go a-fishing. In addi- 
tion, he has the pleasant prospect of alternating 
as referee and umpire in all the matches of the 
Middlebury College. A deaf man’s insensibility 
to ‘‘kicks’’ was in their opinion his strong 
point. 

As we have said, W. O. Connor, Jr., Normal 
’95, is now editor ofthe Washingtonian. See how 
he rises to the occasion and his surroundings ; 
‘The bright rays of Old Sol, the gentle zephyrs,. 
and the resplendent beauty of Mount Hood 
towering towards the blue-vaulted heavens, unite 
to make the enjoyment of the out-of-door exer- 
cise delightful to our bicyclists.’’ 
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EDITORIAL. 


THE Educational Review is, of all 

ANARCHISTS the periodicals devoted to the sub- 

ON ject of education, the one most 

EDUCATION. helpful to the teacher who pur- 

poses to make his work better, 

not so much by learning new ‘‘wrinkles’’ and 

‘‘dodges’’ as by making himself stronger, by 

broadening and deepening his thought and 
knowledge. 

A novel and very suggestive feature in the 
number for the current month is a setting forth 
of the socialist and anarchist views on education 
in a series of four brief papers by two Socialists 
and two Anarchists, all of whom are persons of 
edtfeation and ability, and who are representa- 
tive of their respective sects. 

One good purpose which the publication of 
these articles will serve is to emphasize anew the 
lesson contained in the words of Burke: ‘‘I do 
not know how to draw an indictment against a 
whole people.’’ Not even when the people in 
question are the Anarchists,—a name which most 
of us associate with the fiendish outrages in 
Paris, Chicago and Barcelona. 

But there are Anarchists and Anarchists. It 
is true that they all propose to abolish every form 
of law and government, but it is not true that 
they all would abolish also, by fire or dynamite, 
quiet and inoffensive men and women going 
about their daily business. There is a school of 
Anarchists who have taken the advice of the 
French statesman who, when asked to abolish 
capital punishment, replied: ‘‘ Let our friends 
the assassins begin.’’ The dynamite Anarchist, 
of course, is an enemy of human kind, a ‘‘wolf’s 
head,’’ whom we are glad to hang when we can 
find warrant of law for it. If we don’t kill him 
without such warrant, it is not for any regard 
we have for him but from our regard for the law 
which he would overthrow. But the arguing 


Anarchist, like every one else, is entitled to a 
fair hearing for what he has to say. 

Mr. B. R. Tucker, the editor of Lzderty, is one of 
the most radical of this class of Anarchists. As 
Here 


Dr. Butler says, he ‘‘ leads all the rest.’’ 


are some of his propositions: ‘* Any child stud- 
ies too hard who studies more than it wants to.”’ 
‘There can be no duties to an unborn child or 
to an infant.’’ ‘‘ Neither the state nor anybody 
should be allowed to step in between the creator 
and his property’’—the creator being the parent, 
and the child being the property referred to. 
‘The only ethical teaching that Anarchists 
believe in x» x » is the inculcation of the 
law ofequal liberty. If there is no attempt to 
interfere with him ; if whenever he wishes to do a 
thing he is allowed to do it simply with an ex- 
planation of the consequences that will follow”’ 


—the child would receive a suitable and suf- - 


ficient ethical training. 

Dr. Gertrude B. Kelly isalso an Anarchist, and 
is, on Dr. Butler’s authority, a skillful and re- 
putable physician. She is less radical than Mr. 
Tucker, modifying the strict logic of Anarchism 
by a mixture of womanly common-sense. She 
says: ‘‘Not until the present economic con- 
ditions are changed can we expect freedom in 
education,’’ 7.e., the abolition of state education. 
‘‘While it is true that, briefly stated, the creed of 
the Anarchist is ‘hands off; no interference,’ 
the principle cannot be enforced in the bringing 
up of little children, because a little child is 
absolutely dependent on its mother.”’ 

The Socialist ideal of society is in many re- 
spects the very opposite of the Anarchist’s. Mr. 
Matchett, who was the candidate for the Presi- 
dency of the Socialist Labor Party in the last 
election, says that the one aim ofthe Socialists is 
‘‘the establishment of a new order of industry, in 
which the principle of co-operation shall be ap- 
plied to all industrial enterprises.’ Elsewhere 
he defines this purpose as ‘‘the placing in the 
hands of the collectivity the whole machinery of 
production.’’ In other words, the Anarchist 
wants to get rid of all government ; the Socialist 
wants the government to do all it does now and 
run all the factories, farms and railroads besides. 
Mr. Matchett, as well as Mr. Sanial, who also 
coritributes a paper on the Socialist view of edu- 
cation, believes fully in compulsory public edu- 
cation, and, apparently, would have the plan of 
education so remodeled as to make its sole aims 
the spread of socialist doctrine and the raising of 
wages in the line of manual labor. 

Some of the criticism of these writers on our 
schools are worth considering. The Anarchist 
holds that more freedom for the child and more 
study of the individual, with a wider range of 
studies from which to choose are essential. He 
holds, too, that in the place of formal ethical 
teaching, example and practice in right ways of 
thought and action should be depended on to form 
character. 

The Socialist is severe on the disposition of leg- 
islators to spend money freely for objects in which 
they have a selfish special interest, while reluc- 
tant to give the needed support to schools for 
the people. 

He would have the primary education of every 
child inthe community made the first care of the 
State and, where necessary, would have food and 
even clothing supplied to children of the poor, 
rather than they should miss education for the 
lack of these necessaries. 

Surely, these suggestions are not without force, 
and we shall do well to consider how far our public 
schools are justly open to such criticisms, al- 
though we may have no sympathy with the 
general theories of our critics. 


_—_——~ 
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IN the same number of the Review 

THE BIBLE is an article by Dr. Levi Seeley of 

IN the State Normal School in this 
EDUCATION. city, on Religion in Fducation. 
We do not mean to discuss this 
question, except to say that we do not believe 
that our present plan of excluding religious teach- 
‘ing entirely from our public school educational 
system is the perfect and absolutely just plan, 
although it is, no doubt, the only way that is 
open to us at present. | 

But we would like to say a few words on a 
subject which is suggested by Dr. Seeley’s paper, 
namely, the place of the Bible in education. 

We hold that, while it may be quite possible 
for a man to be religious without a knowledge of 
the Bible, it is not possible for him to be well-in- 
formed without that knowledge. 

Think how full of Biblical allusions are our 
literature and even our common conversation. 

The tree of the knowledge of good and evil, 
the mark of Cain, the ark of refuge, Noah’s dove, 
the shibboleth of party, making bricks without 
straw—these are only a few of such allusions 
which are in common, every day use. To one 
who is familiar with the source of these expres- 
sions, they havea force and aptness which is lost 
upon one who knows them only as mere phrases. 

The study of the Bible, more, perhaps, than any 
other means, at least more than any other means 
accessible tothe poor and unlearned, forms the 
power of using strong, clear English, and de- 
velopes a rich imagination. It is not only in 
such masters of style as Abraham Lincoln and 
Daniel Webster that the effect of the Biblical 


study is seen, but in the common speech of the 


common people, in Puritan New England for 
instance. 

What could be more apt and more poetical 
than the answer of the illiterate old woman 
living in solitude among the memories of the 
past, when asked as to her feelings: ‘‘I am like a 
pelican in the wilderness and an owl in the 
desert. ’”’ 

Or than the ejaculation of an old lady on her 
first sight of a large city: ‘‘ Behold what man- 
ner of stones, and what buildings are here! ’”’ 

Leaving aside the question of theology, to our 
mind there is no other book which teaches ethics 
with the life and force which we find in the Bible. 
Just as no writer since Homer has equalled in 
pathos the scene in which Hector parts from his 
wife and infant child, so no modern book fur- 
nishes a parallel. to the story of Joseph and his 
brethren, to David’s grief for his dead son, to 
Daniel’s heroic conduct aiid his enemies. 

So we can see no reason why even an agnostic 
or a Buddhist should object to having his child 
taught to be forgiving, tender, true to his ideal 
of duty, from this great Book. 


ae 
THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 
AN OUNCE which has the management of 
OF this school, is very strongly im- 
PREVENTION. pressed with the feeling that the 
welfare of the pupils in every way, 
and especially their physical welfare, is entrust- 
ed to them in the sense in which money in a trust 
fund is entrusted to the trustee. It is not 
enough, our readers know, that a trust fund be 
managed with ordinary business prudence and 
care. It must be kept with the greatest possible 


diligence and prudence, and if any less degree 
than the greatest possible be used, the trustee is 
held responsible for any loss that may follow. 
Acting on this principle, the Board are about - 
to place in this school an apparatus for boiling 
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THE SILENT WORKER. 


all the water to be used for drinking purposes in 
the school. It is well known that typhoid fever 
is almost always caused by impurities in the 
drinking water or in milk. While the Delaware 
water used in Trenton is pretty good, as drinking 
water goes, yet there is the possibility of disease 
being introduced, if not now, yet in the future, 
from this source, and the measure now being car- 
ried out is the best known to sanitary science for 
warding off the danger. 


— iw 


It is gratifying to us to find 
THE DEMAND that our readers appreciate 
GREATER THAN theeffort we made in our last 
THE SUPPLY. issue to show what the deaf 
have done and are doing in art. A large num- 
ber of extra copies were printed, in anticipation 
of a general demand, but even with this larger 
number to draw on, we have not been able to 
supply all who have applied. 

We have not exhausted the subject of the deaf 
in artin this Art number, and we purpose at some 
future time to return to it. 

Subscribers to the SILENT WORKER may expect, 
from time to time, issues, like our last, of 
special interest. The way to be sure of not mis- 
sing any such numbers is to become a regular 
subscriber. 


—_————ws 


The Mentor, published at the 
Northern New York Institution, 
has for some time past takenrank 
as one of the very finest of the 
institution papers, both as to appearance and as 
to contents. The last number came to us witha 
number of small papers enclosed. These last are 
meant for the reading of the younger pupils, and 
give the news of the day and other matters of in- 
terest, in simple language adapted to tlie capa- 
city of children. 
are excellent, but we think that our own plan of 
issuing a little sheet every day is better than 
publishing once a month What we want is to 
form the habit of reading, and, as we once said in 
regard to this point: ‘‘If you wanted to geta 
boy in the way of drinking beer, you would be 
more likely to succeed by giving him a glass 
every day than a gallon once a month.”’ 


A LITTLE 
EVERY DAY. 


woe 
—_—_—_— LO 
——_—— 


HvuGH CAMPBELL, a deaf and dumb youth, was 
last month at work on a steamer moored in 
Ramsden Dock, when he saw a man fall over- 
board fromanother steamer. Atconsiderable risk 
to his own life, Hugh jumped in and, swimming 
towards the man, rescued him from an all too 
probable death by drowning, inasmuch as the 
man, Thomas Wilkinson by name, was unable to 
swim. Hugh Campbell lives at Barrow, and is 
an ex-pupil of the Liverpool School. We would 
wish local friends to recommend him for the 
Royal Humane Society’s medal. We learn that 
William Kneen, a deaf and dumb youth of Dal- 
ton-in-Furness, who performed a similar act of 
bravery last summer, has not yet been rewarded 
in any way. If so, it is not creditable to the 
public spirit of the locality.—Aphphatha. 


AUSTRALIA. 


We are in receipt of the South Australian 
Register, dated November 24th. It contains a 
long account of the Adult Deaf and Dumb Mis- 
Sion, and of the opening ceremony of the Coiton 
Building, at Adelaide which took place on Tues- 
day evening, November 23d. The meeting was 
presided over by His Excellency the Governor. 
The Colton Building is an addition to the School 
for Deaf-Mutes and cost about $5,000. The Mis- 
Sion was started in 18go. 

Ce) 
Watch for the coming numbers of this paper. 


The design and the execution . 


ALL SORTS. 


THE Wisconsin Times begins the new year with 
a decided improvement in its make up. It never 
looked better. 


Orro KoENIG, a German deaf-mute, has return- 
ed to Philadelphia from New York after several 
years’ absence and expects to remain here per- 
manently. He is a skillful engraver and has 
recently invented an attachment for bicycles 
which is considered of great merit and for which 
he hopes to obtain a patent.—£~. 


THE British Deaf Monthly continues just as 
bright and interesting as ever. The editor an- 
nounced the publication last month of a Sheet 
Almanac for 1898, crowded with useful informa- 
tion to the deaf, their teachers and friends. If 
any of our readers desire to subscribe for this 
magazine they can through us. ‘The subscription 
price is 50 cents in advance. 


THE Mount Airy World shows considerable in- 
dividuality, an ambition toexcel, with atendency 
to be artistic. It isthe only office among the in- 
stitutions for the deaf that has a type-setting ma- 
chine. By a change in the editorial department, 
Mr. John P. Walker succeeds Mr. Gruver, who 
by the way, has left a record to be proud of. 


Ir is said that the Fanwood Basketball team 
has disbanded. This will be a surprise to many, 
as this team was considered one of the best, 
having won the Interscholastic Championship in 
New York last year. This is no doubt caused by 
the Amateur Athletic Association, which barred 
T. G. Cook from taking part in the games for 
the reason that he was a salaried teacher. 


THE NORTH CAROLINA INSTITUTION at Mor- 
gantown is to have a new school-building. It is 
to contain twenty-two class-rooms, an art studio, 
and a large hall for general assembly. The 
school at Morgantown is the last State school to 
have been established, having been opened in 
1894. It seems to be building up in the wav a 
school should grow. —7he Silent Hoosier. 


Mr. EDWARD OLIVER HUTCHINSON, a deaf 
gentleman of London, has, on the termination of 
a three months’ course of lectures and demonstra- 
tions in Medical Electricity, Massage, and the 
Nanheim Treatment, passed an examination as 
‘‘excellent,’’ and is now well qualified to admin- 
ister this treatment under medical direction.— 
Ephphatha. 


WE have clipped freely from Aphphatha this 
month, but how could we avoid it. This month- 
ly magazine, like other English magazines for 
the deaf, always contains something substantial. 
It has met with so much success during the past 
two years that the editor, Charles M. Cuttell, has 
decided to enlarge it commencing with the New 
Year. We extend our best wishes, and hope for 
it continued prosperity. 


THE ///inots Advance comes out with the first 
of January entirely changed, from its name to 
the make up. It will henceforth be known as 
the New Era, The change was brought about 
by Dr. Gordon, its new Superintendent, who was 
anxious to raise the standard of the paper. It 
does look much improved from a typographical 
stand-point. Frank Reade and his son remain, 
as before, editors and proprietors. 


THE idea that the deaf cannot take care of 
themselves in city streets, must on the face of it 
be absurd, the absence of the confusing roar of 
trafic being in their favor. A deaf lady was 
crossing Market. Street, Manchester, from Cor- 
poration street to Cross Street, in the busiest time 
of market-day. She passed in front of a wagon, 
between two slow-going trams, and then found a 
string of hansoms, parcel-vans, and what not, 
tearing down the other side; the wagon cut her 
off behind. Now a hearing lady, confused by the 
noise, would probably have lost her head, run for 
it, and been killed: she quietly stepped up on the 
step of the tram in front of her and rode on till 
the way was clear.—Zphphatha. 


& Art Competition. .« 
mis 

With the purpose of stimulating interest 
in the art education of the deaf, both among 
the pupils themselves and among our readers: 
the management of THE SILENT WORKER 
have decided to invite the students in the art 
departments of the schools of the deaf in this 


country to compete tn a contest, on the terms 
stated belox. 


“Silent Worker” 


(1) Any pupil in any school for the deaf 
in the United States, excepting the New 
Jersey School for Deaf-Mutes, may compete 
in this contest on complying with the follow- 
ing rules, 


(2) Kach competitor shall send to the Pub- 
lisher of the SILENT WORKER a drawing, 
designed and executed entirely by such com- 
petitor, of the size of 7 by ro inches, tn etther 
pen-and-ink or wash, tllustrating some scene 
in the poem of Maud Muller. No more 
than one drawing wrtll be recetved from any 
one competitor. 


(7) Each drawing entered must be ac- 

companied by a certificate from the teacher of 
the person making the entry, to the effect that 
the author of the drawing ts a pupil ina 
school for the deaf, and has designed and 
executed the work entered under his or her 
name. 

(4) The drawing must not bear the name 
of the author nor of the school from which it 
comes, but both the name of the pupil and of 
the school must be written either on the wrap- 
per or on an enclosed slip of paper. When 
received, each entry will be marked with a 
number, which will also be marked on the 
paper giving the name of the author and the 
school. The judges will not know from what 
school or from whom any drawing comes. 


(5) Exutries will close May roth, 7898, 
when the drawings will be placed in the hanits 
of the judges, Miss Marv C. Field, the head 
of the art department of the N. /. State 
Normal School, Miss Margaret B. Parker. 
assistant in the same department, and Miss 
Eva Struble, teacher of drawing tn the public 
schools of Trenton. N. /. 


The successful competitor will be announced 
in the May tssue of THE SILENT WORKER, 
and will recetve, at once, as prize, a copy of 
De Amici’s ‘* Morocco,’’ in two volumes, 
illustrated. The successful drawing will be 
engraved at the expense of the paper and will 
appear in the June tissue, together with a 
sketch of the author and of the school in which 
the drawing was produced. A handsome 
certificate will go with the prize. Similar 
handsome certificates of honorable mention 
will be given to any drawings which may 
come very near the standard of the winning 


be’Subscribe for THE SILENT WoRKER. It 
is the cleanest, the brightest and the best. 
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THE SILENT WORKER. 


School - Room. 


Conducted by R. B. Lloyd, A.B. 


ff GIVE, this month, some specimens of class- 
room work, inciuding geography, arithmetic 
and composition. The aim is to make the work 
as practical as possible, especially in arithmetic. 
I would discard all questions that partake of the 
nature of puzzles, but would give sufficient work 
in the manipulation of abstract numbers to in- 
sure quickness of operation. 

In mensuration, the pupil is required to draw 
the described object to a cortvenient scale and to 
do the work in a neat and orderly manner, 
explaining each step us he goes along. 

I often distribute newspaper clippings and have 
the class read and reproduce them as nearly as 
they can. This insures careful reading, an effort 
on the part of the pupil to grasp the meaning, 
and training in sequence of ideas. Unfamiliar 
words and expressions are explained, not by 
signs, but by equivalent expressions or actions. 

In geography the most useful and practical 
information is mainly sought: R. B. L. 

I. 
Geography. 
1. Name the countries of North America. 
2. What are the chief exports and imports of 
the United States ? 
3. With what countries does the United States 
have the greatest commerce ?_ 

4. What are the principai forms of govern- 
ment ? 

5. Name the het republics of the world. 

6. What kind of government has Russia? 
Germany ? Italy? 

7. That is ‘the capital of a country ? 

8. About how many people are supposed to be 
living on the earth ? 

9. Name the chief religions. 

IT. 

1. What strait is between 

~ 1. Spain and Africa? 

2. England and France ? 
Corsica and Sardinia ? 

4. Italy and Sicily ? 

5. Denmark and Sweden ? 

2. What two European countries are republics ? 

3. What mountains separate France and Spain ? 

4. What mountains are tle most celebrated in 
Europe? | 

5. Locate the Isle of Wight, Isle of Man, Ork- 
ney Islands, Balearic Islands. 

7. What island in the Mediterrean belongs to 
France? What great general was born in it? 

7. What city in the United States makes much 
silk goods ? 

oe IIT. 

1. For what manufacture is Manchester in Eng- 
land noted? TLyonsin France? Belfast in Ire- 
land? Sheffield in England ? 

2. What are the leading occupations of the peo- 
ple of New England ? 

3. What great colleges in New Haven and 
Cambridge ? 

4. Whereis Lynn? What is it famous for? 

5. Where is Mt. Washington ? 

6. What is on the top of this mountain ? 

7. How does California compare in size with 
New Jersey ? | 

8. What is the Golden Gate? 

9. What is California famous for ? 

10. Name some things that grow in California 


put not in Néw Jersey ? 


IV. 
Is the United States a city or a country ? 
2. How many people has it ? 
3. Who is the President ? 
4. What is the largest city ? 
5. Where is it? 
6. In what part of the country do vou live? 
Which is the nearest ocean ? 
8. How far is it from Trenton and in what direc- 
tion ? | 
9. What railroads connect Trenton with the 
other cities ? 
10. What canal passes through Trenton ? 
11. What are the termini of this canal ? 
12. What is Trenton famous for ? 
(duswers.) 
1. The United States is a country. 
It has about 65,000,000 people. 


s 

3. Mr. McKinley is the President. 

4. New York is the largest city. 

5. Itis in the southeastern part of New York 
State. 


6. I live in NewJersey whichis in the eastern 

part. 
The nearest ocean is the Atlantic Ocean. 

8. It is about fifty miles from Trenton and is 
east of us. 

g. The Pennsylvania R. R. and the Reading 
R. R. connect it with other cities. 

10. The Delaware and Raritan canal passes 
through Trenton. 

11. It ends at Bordentown and New Brunswick. 
12. Trenton is famous for the manufacture of 
pottery. 

Compositions. 
W. T. SHERMAN. 

8th is the birthday of William T. 
Sherman. He was born at Lancaster, Ohio, in 
1820. He was educated at West Point. When 
the Civil War began he was made a general and 
fought in many battles. When Gen. Grant 
became President of the United States, Sherman 
succeeded him as general of all the armies. He 
was retired in 1884 and died in New York city, 
February 14, 1891. M. B. 


QUEEN VICTORIA. 


February 


Queen Victoria 1s Queen of Great Britain and 
Ireland and Empress of India. She is seventy- 
eight years old. She began to reign in June 
1837, and this month the people in England will 
celebrate the 6oth year of her reign. When she 
became queen we had no railroads, no steam- 
boats, no telegraphs and no electric lights. 
Queen Victoria now rules over 300,000,000 people. 
She is a good woman and friendly to the United 
States, but she never visited this country. 
When she dies she will be succeeded by her old- 
est son, Albert Edward, Prince of Wales, whois 
about 56 years old. R. R. 


Arithmetic. 


A man sold 285% bushels of corn at 62% cents 
a bushel, and 28 tons of hay at 15% dollars a ton. 
He received for his pay 11 cows. What was the 
price per cow ? 


428 
$$$) =—- 125 HBH00 

2854 x 624= —- XK = — = $ 178.334, 
3 2 3 


cost of 285% bushels of corn at 62% cts. 
15% xX 28=47 XK #8 = 1335 = $438%, cost of 28 
tons of hay at $ 1534. 
$ 178.33% + 438.66% = 616.993 = $617.00, cost 
of both corn and hay. 
$617.00 + II = $56.09, cost of one cow. The 
price per cow was $56.09. 


What will it cost to have the roof of a house 


shingled, the rafters of which are 15 ft. long, at 
$11.37% per square? 


Scale % inch to the foot. 
24 ft. = 44 = 3in. 


15 ft. = 145 = 1% in., 


1. Find the area of both sides. 
24 < 15 X 2 = 720 square feet. 

2. Find the cost. 
720 X $11.37! 
feet. 

3. Divide the amount by 100. 
$8190 = 100 = $81.90. 


-_ 
Ws. 


= $8190., cost of 720 sq. 


A tree broke off 1o ft. from the ground and the 
distance from the foot of the tree to the piont 
where the end touched the ground was 45 ft. 

What was the orginal height of the tree. 


( 
< 
L —— ———————$—— BRB! 
C2 = b? 4+ a? 
= Vb? + a? 
Substituting 1o for a and 45 for b, we have. 
C = V 2025 + 100 = V 2125 = 46.09 ft. 
length of fallen part. | 
46.09 ft.,fallen part. 
10.00 ft., stump. 
56.09 ft. original height. R. B 
eae 


. 
é Alphabet 


" Cards 
Free 


lo every new subscriber of the 
“\Selent Worker,” at the subscrip- 
lion rate of 50 cents a year, we will 
send a_ package of 50 MANUAL 
ALPHABET CARDS FREE. //ey are 
534 by 3% winches and are suitable 
for distribution among your friends. 
Lwo two-cent stamps must be en- 
closed to pay postage. 
Address : 


THE SILENT WORKER, 
Trenton, N, J, 
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THE SILENT WORKER. 


FROM THE “ DAILY BULLETIN.” 


A Little Paper Printed for The Pupils of 
the New Jersey School. 


- 


Thursday, January 20. 


The 7rue American makes a long extract from the 
report of this school this morning. 

Yesterday evening a team from the Trenton Iron 
Company’s works playeda game of basket-ball with our 
boys. The deaf boys won by the score of 13 to7. The 
team was made up from the first and second teams. Some 
of the first team were not allowed to play, because they 
had not done well in school this week. 

This morning Mr. Jenkins got a letter from Mr. 
Adolphus Hankinson, of Freehold, a deaf man who was 
a pupil of his twenty years ago. He is a shoemaker and 
is doing well. He says thatthere is a little boy in Free- 
hold whose mother wants to put him here. Butas he is 
only five years old, he must wait awhile. 

Friday, 21. 


Yesterday evening, through the kindness of Mr. Lloyd, 
a number of the older pupils attended the exhibition of 
the Microscopical Society, of which he isa member. Mr. 
Jenkins went with the large girls and explained some of 
the wonderful things to them. He will tell about the 
wonders of the microscope this evening. He will also 
tell about the recent eclipse. 

The workmen have taken out the boiler on the girls’ 
side, in order to replace the broken coilof pipe. Mr. 
Hearnen will have brass pipe put in instead of iron, be- 
‘ause it will not rust. It looked at first as if the girls 
could not bathe this week, because there was no hot 
water for them. But Mr. McLaughlin connected the 
girls’ bath-pipe with the other boiler, so they can get 
enough hot water to use, if they are very careful. 

Saturday, 22 


Hereafter, on Saturday morning, Mr. Whitney will 
have only the larger and more expert boys to come to the 
shop, because the little fellows hinder more than they 
help. 

Yesterday evening the Smith Club played agame of 
basket-ball with our team. They are larger and heavier 
than our boys, but in spite of itthe deaf boys won by the 
score of 17 to 16, after aclose and exciting game. Mr. 
Jenkins took the large girls down to see the first half of 
the game. 

Monday, 2 


On Saturday Juny and Van Jenkins were over here with 
their golf balls and sticks practising knocking the balls. 
They are just beginning to learn the game. It is said to 
be very interesting. 

Julius Kieger helped Mr. Jenkins on Saturday by bind- 
ing a lot of magazine articles in brown paper covers for 
the teachers to use for reading material. The subjects 
are mostly geographical or historical, but there are some 
about other subjects. 

Tuesday, 2 

This morning Mr. Jenkins got a letter from our former 
pupil Annie McLaughlin. She isat school at Staunton, 
Va., because her parents have moved to Virginia. She 
says that she is well and sends her love to her friends 
here. 

Wednesday, 26. 


The ‘‘Alerts’’ held a short business meeting in the 
play-room last evening followed by games, adonkey- 
party,ete. The committee who arranged the pleasures 
of the evening carried their programme out to perfection. 

Yesterday Mr. Jenkins went to Philadelphia to make 
some purchases for the school. He boughta lot of books 
at Strawbridge & Clothier’s. They were very cheap 
Among them are many fine juvenile books, which usually 
cost $2.50, but which they sell now for 25 cents. ‘The 
boys and girls will like these books. 

While in Philadelphia Mr. Jenkins bought for the 
school those beautiful colored views of Japan which we 
hired for use in Christmas week. They are much 
superior to the common run of colored lantern slides. 
We can always have something nice to show with the 
stereopticon now. 

Thursday, 


Yesterday evening Mr. A. I. Pach, of Newark, was in 
Trenton. He is a deaf gentleman, and an old pupil of 
Mr. Jenkins in New York. He took dinner with Mr. 
Jenkins and called on Mr. Porter afterwards. 


Friday, 28. 


Mr. Jenkins has some new primary language books 
which he got from England. They are very good. Some 
of the teachers will use them in the younger classes. 

Yesterday Mr. Woodward of the Board, was here about 
three o’clock in the afternoon. He has been ill with the 
grip, but is getting better. He always takes a great 
interest in the school. 

Salurday, 29. 


Iast evening our team played a game with the Murray 
Club team. The deaf boys won by the score of 24 to 6. 

Mrs. Porter is going to see if she can get the toy stove 
put up in her room, so the little classes can use it. It 
will really cook things. 

Last evening Mr. Lloyd lectured to the pupils. They 
always like to have him talk to them. Mr. Jenkins 
went to the Normal School to attend the Commencement 
exercises. President Hays and Mr. Crouse, of the Board 


of Education, were there. 
Donald Jenkins has got his flashlight papers and other 
material, so he is ready to take the picture of the basket- 
ball team in the gymnasium. 
take it by day-light. 
Yesterday Hazel Myers was sick and the doctor came 
and found that she had pneumonia. 


The room is too dark to 


This was rather 


FOREIGN ILLUSTRATION S. 


vem HE picture which we present this month is that of the famous ruin of the temple of Neptune 


at Peestum, Italy. 


nN 


ishing place, but is now entirely uninhabited. 


which seems to be due to the marshes which surround the site of the old city. In 


°° Prestum was founded by a Greek colony about 500 years before Christ. 
Gulf of Salernum, about fifty miles south-east of the city of Naples. 
Probably the reason for this is the unhealthy climate 


It is situated on the 
In ancient times it was a flour- 


this respect it 


resembles the plain called the Campagna, near Rome, which in ancient times was filled with farms 


and villages, but which is now a 


and even these 
is a corruption 


few mounted herdsmen ; 

The name, Paestum, 
Poseidon, or Neptune. 
ing in the city. 
considered, with perhaps one exception, 
architecture known as the Doric, which 
ancients built, 
centuries, is a wonder to us moderns. 


of the 


discouraging to Mrs. Myers, just as Mercer was begin- 
ning to get better. Tuckily, she does not seem to have 
itvery bad. 

Little Cornie Porter is very fond of coming over with 
her mother and taking a lesson with one of the kinder- 
garten classes. Mr. Westervelt’s boy, at the Rochester 
school, went tothe classes with the deaf pupils until he 
was ten years old. 

The books which Mr. Jenkins bought in Philadelphia 

last Tuesday came by freight vesterday. Mr. Hearnen 
went with Murray to the station and ‘they brought the 
box inthe cart. Many of the books are very nice indcec 
and they were bought very cheap. 
Tuesday, February 1. 

Carrie Aschenbrenner, a former pupil whom some of 
the girls remember, is living in Paulsboro. Sie sent 
money to renew her subscription to the Silent Worker 

Mr. Jenkins has starteda new book to tell the pupils. 
Itis called ‘‘ The Gray Man, ’’ and itis very thrilling, not 
to say blood-curdling. He may give them an instalment 
of it after study-hour. 

Wednesday, 2. 


Mr. Lloyd will soon label the new books and enter 
them in the catalog. We need a new book-case, because 
the ones we have are full tooverflowing. 

Last evening the ‘‘ Alert ’’ club hada meeting. They 
invited Mr. Jenkins to tell them a story. He told them 
one of Grimmi’s Household Tales. They enjoyed it very 
much, and gave good attention. 

Yesterday Mr. Voorhees was inaugurated Governor of 
New Jersey. His brother and sister came down from 
Elizabeth to see their friend, Miss Conger, and to visit 
the classes. They were much interested in what they 
saw. 

Thursday, 3 

Mrs. Lloyd is here to-day to teach as substitute for 
Miss ‘Tilson, as she is still too sick tocome. We hope 
she will be better soon. 

Yesterday evening the Catholic children went to the 
fair in the church by kind invitation of the Rev. Father 
Aloysius. They enjoyed it very much. 

Friday, 4 

Miss Dellicker is quite sick. She hasbronchitis. She 
can not come to school while the weather 1s so severe. 

Miss Jones, a young lady from Maine, came to Trenton 
yesterday. Mrs. Keeler is going to give her lessons in 
speech. 

The pupils in Class VIII. are much interested in a new 
game of policeman which they have in the kindergarten 
department. They are learning very nicely. 


Greek 
Hence it is probable that the temple of Neptune was the finest build- 
It is indeed a fine structure, even in ruin, 
the finest specimen of the simple, massive style of Grecian 

has come 
so that such a structure as this remains in such good condition after twenty 


dreary waste, supporting nothing except herds of cattle and a 
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peasants dare not sleep in the deadly air of the plain. 


name Posidonium, meaning, the city of 


measuring So by 180 feet, and is 


down to us. The solidity with which the 


Mr. Woodward was here yesterday afternoon with Mr. 
H.C.Stull. The board are going to have appartus put 
in to boilall the water for the pupils to drink. The un- 
boiled water is dangerous to drink. Itoften causes typ- 
hoid fever. 

Saturday, 5 


Jenkins told the pupils more of the 
This evening he will talk on 


Last evening Mr. 
story “‘The Gray Man.” 
the news of the day. 

Mr. Porter got an order for 200 copies of the SILI ENT 
WoRKER this morning. The last number is very popular, 
bec.use it has so many fine pictures. 


The strong team of the Y. M. C. want to play a 
game of basket- ball with our boys some evening. I am 
afraid they carry too many gu: s for us, but we can do our 
best and sink with our flag at the mast-head. 


Monday, ya 


Last evening Charles Cascella showed the new colored 
pictures of Japan. They are very fine and the pupils en- 
joyed them very much. 

Yesterday Mercer Myers came down to dinner, for the 
first time since the 5th of January. He will soon be well 
enough to go to his aunt’s in Jersey City fora visitand a 
change ofair. Miss Hazel Myers is doing nicely. 

On Saturday morning Miss Bilbee took the large girls 
to Broad street Lake, to go skating. ‘The ice was rather 
soft, but the girlsenjoyedthe fun very much. They have 
been very good and deserve to have a little fun once ina 
while. If there is good skating again soon, they may 
have another excursion to the lake. 

Tuesday, &. 


Yesterday the lock of the dressing room for the gym 
nasium was out of order, so Mr. Sharp gave the boysa 
drill inthe play-room. They did very well. The exer- 
cise makes them strong and’‘supple. 

There is a meeting of the Board of Education and also 
of three of the committees at the State House this morn- 
ing. Mr. Jenkins will go there. Mr. Sharp has the 
written program for this afternoon. 

Wednesday, 9 


Yesterday the pupils went in to school at nine o’clock 
and came out at half-pastten. They had lunchateleven, 
and went into school again at twelve. Mrs. Myers invited 
the teachers to stay and have lunch at the school at half- 
past eleven. ‘The Board of Education came at half-past 
twelve. They went through the industrial department 
and then came to the main building. At quarter-past 
one they drove to the Normal school, where they had 
dinner and visited thatschool. They were, apparently, 
much pleased with what they saw. 
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| Schools for the Deaf in ‘the United States. ee ‘ 
THE ‘‘ Methods of Instruction ’’ named in the Tabular & 
(Compiled from the * American Annals of the Deat,.’’) Statement may be defined as follows ; 
I. Zhe Manual Method .—Sigus, the manual alphabet, 4 
1 — and writing*are the chief means used in the instruction 
4 . | | SB. | lee of the pupils, and the principal objects aimed at are men- : 
t Mo SE Ss « tal development and tacility in the hension and 
+4 , . . S ro) = p y conipre 
; Principal or Superin- | Methods © (2 ysts use of written language. ‘The degree of relative impor- 
Name, Tocation. tendent. of Instruc- gs. 2 Bete tance given to these three means varies in different 
d tion. 7 >a OC schools ; but it is a difference only in degree, and the end 
" a & aimed at the same in all. 
>: —— eee eens ; i] ~ ™ 
4 1 Alabama Institute.......... Talladega, Ala...... J. H. Johnson, M.A....... Combined 162 11 $100,000 gcitics sitar a0 ouie an pd concise nae al 
a 2 Albany Home School....... Albany, MN. Vo «isis Miss M. McGuire......... i ere 18 © lee Knaweic tion, and facility in speech and speech-reading, as well 
at 3 American School........... Hartford, Conn..... J. Williams, L.H.D........ Combined 186 ° 19 200, 000 os meutal developmentand written language is siseedl at. 
| 4 Arkansas Institute.......... Little Rock, Ark....| F. B. Yates................ Combined 239 21 100,000 There isa difference in different schools in the extent to 
5 California Institution....... Berkeley, Cal....... W. Wilkinson, L.H.D..... Combined 170 13 550,000 which the use of natural signs is allowed in the early part 
6 Central N. Y. Institution... Rome, N. Y......... E. B. Nelson, M.A........ Combined 149 10 135,000 of the course, andalso in the prominence given to writing 
7 Chicago Day-Schools (7)... Chicago, Ill......... Miss M. McCowen........ Comb’d (4) ’@e Srerverec ce an. ie auxiliary to speech and speech-reading in the 
= ; ; ' & Oral (3) ) course of instruction ; but they are differences only in 
, 8 Chicago Kind. Home....... ee | ee Miss C. S. Morgan........ s.r 4  aeererre re degree, and the end aimed at is the same in all. 
t g Cincinnati Oral School...... Cinciunati, O........ | Miss V. A. Qo , errr eer O68 | @ hesekcesen 1. The Mesnal Alphabet Method .—'the general in- 
10 Cincinnati Public School... Cincinnati, O........ | Miss C. Fesenbeck rere Manual.... 8 ‘Brrerrrcc struction of the pupils in and out of school is carried by 
BG | GRBEEO BGO. cs cccccecucis N’ampton, Mass..... Miss C. A. ¥ | PET TTT ere Oral sevens 75. 20 135,000 means of the orthographic and phoentic manuals, and by 
12 Cleveland Day-School...... Cleveland, ere OS ee Peres Combined 25 * l oebcaews writing and speech 
3 | Colorado School............ Col’do Springs, Col..| D. C. Dudley.............. Combined 93 «+10 223,000 IV. The Auricular Method .—The hearing of semi-deaf 
| 14 Columbia Institution....... Washington, D.C... E. M. Gallaudet, LL.D.... Combined 54 7 700,000 pupils is developed and improved to the greatest possible 
15 Detroit Day-School......... Detroit, Mich....... Miss I,. Donohoe.........- Oral ...... |S [eet erne ss extent, and, with or without the aid of artificial appliances 
| 16 Kastern Iowa School....... Dubuque, la........ De C. French............. Manual.... 5 E \nsnewecns their education is carried on chiefly through the use of 
- 17 Eau Claire Day-School..... Eau Claire, Wis..... Miss J. C. Smith.......... Oral ...... 7 E lxxakcowas speech and hearing, together with writing. The aim of 
18 Ephpheta School........... Citeamo, Ti). .2+s-.. Margaret Cosgrove........ Combined | 10 | @ |esscessss the method is to graduate its pupils as hard-of-hearing 
19 Evansville Day-School...... Evansville, Ind..... at ae 2 eee Combined 13 i ivsenaeves speaking people, instead of deat uuites. re. 
. 20 Florida Institute............ St. Augustine, Fla... Rev. F. Pasco...........-- Combined 51 5 15,000 V. The Combined System.—Speech and speech-read- 
21 Fond du Lac Day-School... Fond du Lac, Wis... Miss A. Sullivan.......... PE <sas0s 9 “Bere reer re ing are regarded as very important, but mental develop- J \ 
22 Gallaudet College.......... Washington, D. C..| E. M. Gallaudet, LL.D....: Combined 132 14 ......... ment and the acquisition of language are regarded as ( 
23 Georgia School............. Cave Spring, Ga..... Wy 4h CO. 0 ic ccccveces Combined 168 10 85,000 still more important. It is believed in many cases men- 
24 German Lutheran Institute. North Detroit, Mich.) H. Uhlig..............-... Combined Gj. BH |seacenwes tal development and the acquisition of language can be E 
25 Gillespie School............ Omaha, Neb........ J. A. Gillespie, M.A....... Combined Oi DB lkswvcsens best promoted by the Manual method, and, so far as cir- 3 
26 Holy Rosary Institution.... Chinchiba, La....... Bae Ree Combined | Me Sererrrece cumstances permit, such methods i, sme ine oneks x 
27. Home for Train’gin Speech. Philadelphia, Pa....| Miss M. S. Garrett........ ee 55 7 58,000 pupil ee sinieitnn heat adapted oe vara lenfiulstieal ease. 
j 28 Horace Mann School....... Boston, Mass......... Miss S. Fuller...........+. i Be: Seerrerrree Speech aed speech-reading are taught where the measure 
29 «(Illinois Institution.......... Jacksonville, I1l..... | J. C. Gordon, Ph. D........ Combined 589 37 455,000 of success seems likely to justify the labor expended 
30«6Indiana Institution......... merge ser aggala R O. ae i ice aca aan eho te oa 28 530,000 and in some schools some pupils are taught wholly or : 
Se | EOC BC ss icc cdcccccsnes Council Bluffs....... Bl. W. ROGROte. 10. sc sccese Combine 3 19 400,000 a Ee ag ae series ne es ; 
a eT ee Olathe, Kansas...... | A. A. Stewart, M.A........ Combined 303 20 206,000 chiefly by the Oral method or by the Auricular method. i 
| 33 Kentucky Institution....... Danville, Ky........ A. Rogers, M.A........... Combined 393 24 140,000 {| —_ E 
Knapp Institute............ Baltimore, Md...... Bf err eS Oe) S innctances ; 
35 Larson's School... ...scccse Santa Fe, N. M...... | LL. M. Latson, B.A... 266.5% Manual... 8 ‘Serre GR EAT ER N EW 6 OR kK. e 
; 360 )06Le Couteulx Institute....... Demere, MB. Viiscsss | Sister-M. A. Burke........ Combined 154 14 154,500 1 
| 37. Lexington Ave. School...... New York, N. Y....| D. Greene............000. Oral 212 19 390,000 , nS. TE mA } 
4 3K seemed BOMOOL. . occcccess ce ox La....| J. ~~ vom wrTiT Te | os 93 . 300,000 oie aieeniela iii 
4 ee fer ree rere Portlan C......+.| Miss BE. R. Taylor......... Combine 7 { 30,000 te Te a aw ee a . 
40 | Manitowoc Day-School..... Manitowoc, Wis.....| Miss A. S. Locke.......... Oral i) ives eucs ii’ is useless for the deaf of New York to lament 
41 Mari Consilia School...... St. Louis, Mo....... Sister M. A. Adele........ Combined, 41 4 ..---..ee the recent consolidation of St. Matthew’s and 
2 Marinette Day-School..... ~ Marinette, Wis...... Miss F..O. BIM6.. «4.6.65. eee 7) B [esesscnas St. Ann’s Church for Deaf- Mutes. Whatever 
43, Maryland School............ Frederick, Md....... C. W. Ely, M.A..........- Combined 109 I! 255,000 lamentations have been expressed might have 
44. Md. School for Colored..... Baltimore, Md...... F. D. Morrison, M.A...... ' Combined 43 3. 35,000 1 ik tf d af 1 li 
45 | McCowen Oral School...... Chtcago, Ill... ....+0 Mites El. PHER. . 22 cssccncs Ofal . «<< ce Cee carried some w eight if uttered before the consoli- 
46 | Michigan School............ Flint, Mich.......... F. D. Clarke, M.A......... Combined 454 32 426,000 | dation was affected. But it appears that the 
47 Milwaukee Davy- School..... Milwaukee, Wis..... Miss. D. Wettstein....... i Gee 50 Q se eereeese brunt of the battle rested on the shoulders of one 
8 Minneapolis Day-School. Minneapolis, Min... Miss A. I. Stout........... Oval. .<..5 2. “Seer rere. : ; ’ ae .. ae . 
ol Minnesota School........... Fairbault, Min...... J. NN. Tate, BoA ssc cscsces Combined as 19 271,625 or two, who were clearly outw itted by well medi- 
50 Mississippi Institution..... Jackson, Miss....... . BR. Dobgus, M.A........ Combined 123. 10 go,oc0 | tated plans to carry the day by any and all means. 
51 Missouri School............. NONE. BEG ss ceases N. B. McKee, M.A........ Combined 403-25 310,000 Nevertheless it is to the honor of the deaf that 
52 Montana School............ Boulder, Mont...... E. S. Tillinghast, M.A.... Combined 24 3 32,787 they could not lend a hand to the uniting of the 
53 | Mystic Oral School......... Mystic, Conn....... i a ree Serre 43) f lesceswnds ein. all isiay mania ieee anil nied 
54 Nebraska Institute.......... Omaha, Neb........ os Se DN ic cicasces's Combined 144 13 120,000 cnure 1€s W 1¢n ley were convince such was 
55 N. KE. Industrial School..... Beverly, Mass....... Miss N. H. Swett......... Combined 32 2 11,000 | notarightaction and was unfair to the deaf congre- 
56 New Jersey School.......... Trenton, N. J ccccece W. Jenkins, Pare Combined 161 II 100,000 gation. It is fair to assume that the beneficiary 
57. New Mexico School........ Santa Fe, N. M...... [,. M. Larson, B.A........ ee eee 5,000 - . saa Lit 
58 New York Institution....... New York. N. Y....| EH. H. Currier, M.A....... Combined 465 29 506,000 church is now comfortably situated, its pastor 
N. Y. Institution Improved. (See Lexington Ave. School. ) saved a hunt for pastures new and that the deaf 
59, North Carolina Inst’n....... Raleigh, N. C....... J. E. Ray, > ‘each eeesicbles Combined o4 6 37,000 | by this time are becoming used to the new-found 
60 North Carolina School...... prt N.¢C....1 B Mek. Goo@witt....ssc.: Combined air 15 155.000 , ' . Ye 
61 North Dakota School....... ay oF we eee 2 oe eer Combined s8 3 23,800 pers. Revie age oe — “é camnen 
62 Northern N. Y. Inst’n...... PEGIOME, NN. Ya cscns Sh. ©... See 64s cncaewens Combined 86 8 91,581 money to buy St. Matt ve ee yet the trustees 
93 | Notre Dame School......... Cincinnati, O........ Sister M. of the S. Heart.. Combined 15 2 ceeeceeee were bent only on consolidation. 
64 Ohio Institution............ Columbus, O........ J. W. Jones, M.A......... Combined 530 34 750,000 | Dr. Gallaudet is of the opinion that the deaf 
65 | Oregon School.............. Te pe Rev. P. S. Knight........ Manual 63 4 30,000 are unable to support a church wholly bv them- 
66 Oshkosh Day School....... Oshkosh, Wis....... Miss K. Grimes........... OE Sb kas 12 Q veeeeeees ‘ ‘ "ang PI y : 4 . 
67 Penna. Institution.......... Philadelphia, Pa....| Dr. A. I. E. Crouter..... Manual 564 67 1,000,000 | Selves. We think a glance backward to St. 
and Oral Ann’s Church for Deaf-Mutes will serve to more 
aK ] 68 Penna. Oral School vere ere. Seranton, Pa......... Miss M. B. C. Brown...... Oral ...... 75 8 160,000 than dispel such an opinion. Donations to the 
oe | 69 Rhode Island School........ Providence, R. I..... Miss I,. De I,. Richards... Oral ...... 62 9+ 61,000 salts en ae Oe er Weer ae 
70 «6€6Sarah Fuller Home......... West Medf’d, Mass. Miss E. IL. Clarke........ ae II D istcvevnes cnurcen were Clearly specied, : u ; Ow € various 
71 Sheboygan Day-School..... Shebovgan,. Wis....| Miss R. Kribs............. i err OE lowew canes sums went to account otherwise is more than we 
72 South Carolina Inst’n....... Cedar Boring, &S. C...| MW. FP. Weer. occ civcccens. Combined 121 6 58,000 can understand. How the trustees were so made 
73 South Dakota School peeemes Sioux Falls, 5. D. cnet Be Simpson Dotnet eee eee ees Combined S232 81,675 up to include an overwhelming majority of hear- 
74 | St. John’s Institute.......... St. Francis, Wis..... Rev. M. M.Gerend...... Combined 31 F cvecesecs : “as Ee bo 
75 St. Joseph’s Institute........ N. Temescal. Cal..... Mother Valerian.......... Combined = 27) 55 eee eeeees ing members, is another subject worthy of study. 
“6 St. Joseph’s Institute....... . St. Louis, Mo....... Mother Agatha............ Combined * oie 2 eee The deaf supposed it did no harm to allow the 
77 St. Joseph’s Institute........ Fordham SS eer | ee Rr Tere Combined 405 35 509, 000 hearing such a majority. They knew full well 
78 St. Louis Day-School....... Louis, Mo....... Ds. 26. SO, DEA s sicecar Combined 53 4 tee eeeee hen 9 alt] : liti f tl 1 | . ww 
79 | Tennessee School........... Knoxville. Oe ae eer rr Combined 262 12 150,000 the hea thy condition oO le church and were at 
80 | Texas Asylum.............. ee) eee he EO eee Combined 298 20 225,000 | peace with themselves and everybody connected 
~ ear pe for Colored.... — i Bel rae W - oe ikea eends Hit mee 40 3 37,500 withit. ‘'In times of peace prepare for war,’’ is 
Bl Sree Cs 6 seve ccccncesess dagen, Utah........ BW. BRCCGRE. «oc esesercas Combine ¢ aa | 200,000 ax 1 er i 
83 Virginia Institution......... : Staunton, Va........ W. A. BOWles..... 00020000: Combined 364 1 250,000 an old axiom, and, the deaf will never again have 
84 Washington State School... Vancouver, Wis..... ere anes 79- 6 100,000 the truth of it made more apparent to them. 
85 Wausau Day-School........ Wausau, Wis........ Miss K. A. Murphy....... $e Se | -@ leauazcias They never realized that a gigantic corporation 
86 Western N. Y. Inst’n....... Rochester, N. Y. -| Dr. Z. F. Westervelt..... Mami Al- 181 13 130,000 | would swallow up their church, nor that their 
yhabe 1 , eo . — 
87 Western Penna. Inst’n...... Edgewood Park, Pa. W- A, BOT, BAsscicconss Pe 236 17 25/000 hunareds of thousands would be thrown away 
88 | West Virginia School....... | Romney, W. Va....| J. T. Rucker.............. Combined 131 9 g0,000 | and their church title lost to the world, St. : 
89 | Wisconsin School........... Delavan, Wis. eS fo ere Combined 223 16 126,000 |} Ann’s is dead—St. Matthew’s still lives to tell a 
go Wright-Humason School... New York, N. Wo... J. D Wright and T. A. Oral...... a; epreres sor the story, and the deaf have themselves alone to ‘ 
Pe OPC TT TOT TTT ET TT TET Eee TTC CTT TTT eT eer eee eee (tt hak eee ee ence nb eee eeene hess ‘ ‘ 7 Es 
bisa pbabieneiia twee eeaddcaecedel iaiebck Govino kA arsed de ee eee LE ee blame for it all. 2 
ihisiesbacakessintdianedmmasdblistetebudilertaa wants evened seddecdnusrcusencetebeenhiaeeeel 11424 (928 |.....+++- Will the deaf live hou enough to ever forget es 
eee | aa ae the loss of their church, when ministers are a 
* Including those who left school during the year. everywhere saying the deaf need to hear more of a 
} Including the principal, but not the teachers of industries. the gospel of Christ? I doubt it. 4 
Number of I Pe TT eee eee ee 63 oa % | 
I an geek CaM ew aikiek Kikad Sheek bane te x 28 * ¥: 
ee ne Se Na ncwk penn s-cks 0nd snd bsns ausiei ee We bee ei Reehbabaraeecee Rub ouns 5 The ciubs of deaf-mutes in Greater New York =e 
ce ap Be ee ne ea I view with alarm the three more or less failures of Pa 
ns Re Oo oink. ka cbs a kab epee e axkeGeeNdes ue Kheia eedawenekeseed coes 9676 h and ball . ° 1 . . ie 
ee te Ne I iii oi vb cv vhreeskedndensGenesdacb deserts tannendiaheeenisetondanes 1498 the grand balls given in Got _— this winter. 3 
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Desf-mutes will do well to ride the wheel the F 
the ‘‘ Journal,” rode a ’97 Hickok all last season without spending 5 cents for 
repairs or even puncturing a tire. Mr. Pach, of the 
panion, has placed his order with us for a new 1898 wheel. Residents of Greater 
New York can order their 1898 Hickok through Mr. A. L. Pach, 935 Broadway, 


where the wheel can be seen. 


The W. 0. Hickok M’f’g Co., 
Harrisburg, Pa., U. S. A. 


; THE SILENT WORKER. 


High Grade Bicycle for 1898. 


ditors do: Mr. Hodgson, for 
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AGENTS 
WANTED 
IN 
EVERY 
CITY. 


Write for prices. 


World, WorKER and Com- 


EDUCATIONAL LEAF CABI 
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NET. 


WANTED } One Good Agent, and only one 
eee, in every locality, to take orders 

tor “THE EARTH GIRDLED,” 
by Rev. T. DeWitt Talmage,—rare, radiant, and 
charming, with hundreds of new photcs— 


wonders as seen and descrited by the greatest 
living preacher and orator. Agents are mak- 
ing from $ to $10 daily. Demand enormous ! 
Big commission ; Credit given: Freightage paid : 
Outfit tree. Drop all trash and sell this master 
book for Holiday Gift purposes, and make $2C0 
per month. Address. for outfit and territory, 
People’s, 3941 Market street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


TRENTON 
HARDWARE «.. CO... 


(Successors to Dunn Hardware and Paint Co.) 


Hardware, House-Furnishing Goods, Cutlery, 
Heaters, Ranges, Stoves, Grates, 
Tiles, Wood and Slate Kantels, 


JACOB'S THEATRE 
lands. scenes, people and places. ‘The world’s WASHINGTON ST.. NEWARK, N. J. 


(near Market) 
M. J. JACOBS, Manager. 


GEO. W. JACOBS, Treasurer. 


Feb. 7th—-The Woman in Black. 
‘ 14th—The Electrician. 

* 2ist—In Old Kentucky. 

28th-—The Widow Jones. 


Ls “Every Deaf-Mute will be interested in the 
grand performances. 


A FEAST FOR THE EYE. | 
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CT OSED. 


anes snev Wine. 


_>- a 


Tin Roofing, Gas Fixtures, 
Oil Cloths, &c., &e \ 


13 E. State St. TRENTON, N. J. 


plain the cause therefor. The one who says that 
rowdyism has driven the respectable deaf people 
away from these balls, comes nearest the mark. 
The tolerance of attendance of those prone to 
cause trouble, who are selfish in their lack of 
consideration for the happiness and comfort of 
others, has, ina large measure, accounted for slim 
attendances. 

We cannot pierce this wall of suppositions, 
neither can we climb over it. If we look again 
we will find the same conditions existed in the 
past as in the present, although in a lesser de- 
gree. How best can we overcome this foe to the 
success of deaf-miute society? There is a spirit- 
ua! sense that tells us the beginning of all things 
is in the end and the end in the beginning. We 
often wonder why these social affairs have fallen 
off in the estimation of the public. Be assured 
of this, the end was somewhere back in the be- 
ginning, although hidden from us. The drunk- 
ard of today, with health, happiness, character 
and respectability gone, came out of the ranks of 
beginners and moderate drinkers of a few years 
ago. Oh, if he could only have seen in his first 
glass the sorrow, misery and wretchedness in 
store for him, and the degrading influence he has 
on the deaf-mutes of New York, what a different 
man he would be today. How best can we over- 
come this foeman ? 

* 
% 

The falling off in recent years of the attendance 
of the deaf at sociables, entertainments, balls 
and excursions given for their benefit by societies 
of the deaf in Gotham has tended to reduce the 
membership of these societies. It has been 
proven that it takes something mere than brains 
and grit to run successfully these societies. 
Some may live for a time and flourish, but like 
the aged poor man looking for work they will 
later find that their usefulness is gone forever. 
And when we have manifold lessons before us, it 
is surprising that these societies continue to bob 


TANTED — TRUSTWORTHY AND ACTIVE 
gentleman or ladies to travel for respon- 
sible, established house. Monthiy $6500 and 

-expenses. Position steady. Reference.  En- 

| closed self-addressed stamped envelope. 

The Dominion Company, Dept. V., Chicago. 
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OPEN. 


(Patent applied for.) 


A New Device for School Use, in which can be 
mounted for preservation and use, specimens of Pen 


and Maps. Charts, Clippings, Photographs or ITllustrations 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


New Jersey School-Church 
Furniture Go. 


TRENTON, - - - NEW JERSEY. 


Write for Circular and Prices, also Catalogue of School 
Furniture. 
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up only to sink into the whirlpool. What are 
the conditions that confront us that we may rem- 
edy the evils which tend to impair attendance 
and fraternity in the societies ? R. E. M. 


o 3D 
PHYSICAL WORK AMONG THE DEAF. 


We have received from Mr. Trevannion G. 
Cook, Instructor of Physical Culture at the New 
York Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, a copy 
of his little hook, ‘‘ Physical Work among the 
Deaf.”’ 

This attractive pamphlet, issued from the Fan- 
wood Press, contains an essay on the Develop- 
ment of Speech by Physical Training, a series of 
exercises and drills for developing the apparatus 
of speech especially and also the general physical 
system, an essay on Anthropometry with a chart 
for measurements, such as Mr. Cook uses in his 
school work, and a description of a new game of 


Mr. Cook’s invention, to be played witha basket- | 


ball. The book is illustrated with half-tone cuts, 
including a portrait of Mr. Cook and pictures to 
illustrate the correct positions in the various 
exercises. We commend the book to all who are 
interested in the very important branch of our 
work with which Mr. Cook is identified, and in 
which he has made a very high reputation.—ED. 
oD 

W. E. Hoy, the Ohio deaf-mute base-ball 
player, has signed to play with the Cincinnati 
Club the coming season. ‘The salary is some- 
thing near $2,000 for the season. He is one of 
the best all round players in the league. 


o 39 
The January number of the SILENT WORKER 
was devoted to Art, and, like all previous num- 
bers, is itselfa fine exposition of high art in the 
line of institution publications.—JA/7ssourt Re- 
cord, | 


The Foldi 
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ng 
Pocket Kodak. 


Only 1% inches in thickness when closed, yet makes pictures 


24x 3% inches. Takes our light-proof film cartridges and 


LOADS IN DAYLIGHT. 


The embodiment of photographic daintiness and utility, 


Price, Folding Pocket Kodak, with fine achromatic lens, $10.00 
Light-proof Film Cartridge, 12 exposures 244 x 34, . 40 


Kodak Catalogues free at agencies or by mail. 


No Camera is a KODAK CASTMAN KODAK 0. 


unless manufactured by 
the Eastman Kodak Co. | ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Work. 
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- PACH BROS w 


 & Photographers, 
. 935 Broadway, New York. 


Largest Photograph Establishment de- 
voted STR.CTLY to PORTRAITURE in the 
world. 


(S"Deaf patrons may obtain, at any 
of our studios, a special rate of $4.00 
for silver cabinets and $5.00 for Carbon 
finish—which is fifty per cent discount 
from regular prices. 
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THE SILENT WORKER. 
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NARROW TREAD — 


‘‘For the past six months the RA- S) 
CYCLE bas offered $1,000.00 


to any one who would prove that there 
was not from QO to 3O per cent 
LESS PRESSURE ©" the 
crank hanger bearings, than those on 
the crank hanger of any other wheel in 
the world. Now is it not strange that 
no one has ever written in to the factory 
to take this up. There are hundreds 
and hundreds of bicycle factories. 

There are thousands of knockers and 
people with hammers ready to assail 
any thing, vet none have dared to come 


out openly and attempt to get the We Bios AGENTS ax Every.G 
$1,000.00 plumb WHY? BE- note ane sl 


33 CATALOGUE’S ON APPLICATION 
CAUSE IT IS SO. cucaco once NAIM Cycle -6IN8gG.Co, 


NEW YORK, WASHINGTON, D. C., $+ Corner Wabash Ave and Congress St. MIDDLETOWN, OHIO. 


106 Fulton, St. Thomas Circle. THIS MEANS ALMOST 1-3 LESS PRESSURE ON 
THE BEARINGS. ETC. 


When you write, please mention THE SILENT WORKER. 
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; HEATERS, — STEAM AND uy, 
. ips RANGES, 5] GAS FITTERS, © 
ee ! MANTELS, STEAM AND | 
EB ot WHITE GRATES, 2 HOT WATER HEATING. 
: TILE HEATERS AND = aaaaae 
MopEI9 Av ano B—*6520 Sy fsamue FAGINGS. | = ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES. 
CLEVELAND, ° BICYCLES, BICYCLE SUPPLIES. 
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| . 10 Cents a Public Schools of New J : | 
> Se 2 ersey. 
HEA [ A CHES That’ Ss all | Its course involves a thorough knowledge of subject matter, the : “¢ J. M. BURGNER ya 
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SCHOOL !isMAPS SSH 3 VST UNN'W, B. HARISON, “ssscresso~* 


For domestic and manufacturing purposes. 


A GOOP OIL HEATER ~»O3O23202232000088 ALSO KINDLING WOOD. 
THAT WORKS PERFECTLY Pore sy mend ng tu order coal. 25 cents per ten 
the f Miller heat N ke. N a 
odaie sad acdameni th ane. —— THE NEW JERSEY ¢ Michael Hurley, 
Price $4.25 and $5.00 512 Perry St. 


sage oot tinessiatetion“emessd @ =~ State Normal and Model Schools. 


THE NORMAL. SCHOOL 
M. TIDD’S 


Tasteless Little Wafers cure Big 


Do vou KNow 


HOTTEL 


Sells the best $1.50 and $2.00 Derby in the 
city, also a full line of fine Hats, 
College Caps, &c. 

33 East State St. 


Is a professional School, devoted to the preparation of teachers for the 


faculties of mind and how so to present that subject matter as to conform 


STORES: oo Cor. Hamilton and Clinton Avenues. 
69% & 604 South Broad St.. Trenton, N.J 


Millham Vienna Bakery 


No. 615 Clinton Avenue, 


to the law of mental devolopment. 


GEO. W. PRICE, 


DEALER IN 


THE MODEL SCHOOL 
Fresh Pork, Causaze, Lard 2 Nam: | 


* *€ Ppoenired * * | Isa thorough Academic Training School preparatory to college, business 


TRENTON, N. J. 


"yO 50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


Beef, Ham and Breakfast Mutton | or the drawing-room. 
Stalls 43 and 44, City Market. The schools are well provided with apparatus for all kinds of work, 


WM iF Vi, AT 3 = laboratories, manual training room, gymnasium, ce. AN EN S 
' ' | The cost per year for boarders, including board, washing, tuition, 
DEALER IN | 
TRADE MarRKs 
DESIGNS 


CopyRIGHTS &c. 


: | books, &c., is from $154 to $160 for those intending to teach and $200 
Fish and Oysters, _ for others. 


WIIOLESALE AND RETAIL. The cost for day pupils is four dollars a year for cost of books for those 


Anyone sending a sketch and Seouteties may 

City Market, T t N. J intendi to tencl df $26 to $58 lj t quickly ascert: ain = opinion free w ether an 

Js ntenaing to teach, an ron ra O vs per year, according to grade invention is probably patentable ommunica- 

nd oot haa » I panes = ” . tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents. 


for those in the Model. Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 


WAGNER & M EYER The Boarding Hallsare lighted by gas, heated by steam, well ventilated eS ee ae 
provided with ‘tae and the modern ciieadiaaes The sleeping se Scientific American. 


= Butchers - are nicely furnished and very Cosy. A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
” i $nsrt culation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 a 
Dealers in BEEF, PORK, VEAL, LAMB For further particulars apply to the Principal, year: four months, $1. Sold by all newsdealers. 
and MUTTON. | MUNN & Co. 36 1Broadway, New York 
J . M ® G R E 3 N s | Branch Office, 625 F St., Washington, 


Stalls 45 and 46, City Market. 
For Artistic Photographs 9 ®®®@ VVVVVVVTVVAAATAA 


goto KRAUCH’S 
STUDIO a Ye ee ee ee eo oe aa anananananann ne | Nn a Hi U rry 


15 FE. State St. | es 
rena scam 9 JOON E. Chropp & Sons Zo. To Paint_- 
C. RIBSAM & SONS, | 
Nurserymen 


Florists and Seedsmen 


| : 

es : 

Broad and Front Streets, 3 ENGINES & BOILERS. ; 
' 2 $ 

, $ 

- $ 

$ 


Marine and 
Stationary. us 


TRENTON, N. J. 
SAMUEL HEATH, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER [IN | | 


LUMBER, LIME, COAL and W002, @ . Repairing of all kinds promptly attended to. « 
334 Perry St., Renton, N. J. | 


 Tauzenoxs 52. ¢ Trenton, N. J. 


wt | Machinery of all descriptions. 
Heavy Castings # # *% 


J. M. ATWOOD, | ¢ ¢ 
| Dealer in | BVVBtB2UB8 BSeTVe Vests 8 | 
4 
Fish, Game and Oysters. | Are all those who appreciate the value 
35 East Front St., Washington Market. | Some Peop|le—_-— of paint as a protection ars the = 
| : : . , - ments. The paints you get from us wi 
TRENTON, N. J. | Pe: 38 a but money talks louder in my store than in ihe the gustins avtiele call dhashenae eee 
rices match our paints. 
Go TO That means I give more value for a dollar than any competitor. P A fresh coat ot paint put in the right 
place bids defiance to Time our homes to 
CONVERY & WALKER | ewe B. F. Gunson, "Clothier. deface. I sing thy praises, Paint, who 
° re ——— savest from decay, and holds Old Time’s 
129 North Broad St., OPERA HOUSE STORES. destroying hand, and suyest to him nay. 


ng best Paints, Oils, Varnishes, &c., call | 


and see the largest line of Furniture and © 


Carpets in the city, 
| The better you become acquainted with our business 
STOLL S 80 Bast State St. ‘methods, the more you learn of the liberal manner with which E. F. HOOPER & CO., 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES, ‘we deal with our patrons—the more goods you will buy of us. 
SPORTING GOODS & GAMES, P = y y No.8 South Warren Street, 
Outdoor Sports each year. S. P. DUNHAM & CO., | 
| lle | | int House in the city. 
S&S Amusements. Dry Goods and Millinery, | ‘TRENTON. — exclusive Paint House ; y 
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ie Buckeye—= New Jersey State School for Deat=NI utes. ‘ 
5 | ae ; : 
He 
‘a 
4h 
t 
pote 
‘Be 
ee 
i gxeCamera 
| in daylight " 
| Loaded in daylght Price $8 
(a3" Send for free Booklet J 
if 591 Broadway, NEW YORK. ] 
7 ' | ~\ 
| 
| ARCHITECT, : 
1 MERCHAN''VILLE, N. J. 
Plans, specifications and estimates fur. ' 
bss nished for all kinds of buildings. Churches & 
ak and school work a specialty. Correspond- $ 
fe ence solicited. E 
| | GYMNASIUM—N. J. SCHOOL FOR DEAF-MUTES, AT TRENTON. 
ie New Jersey History 
: | ‘ _ Ge | STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION.| OFFICERS AND TEACHERS. TERMS OF ADMISSION. 
Be neaio PRINCIPAL, 
7 , Sy. | . WESTON JENKINS. A.M. HE NEW JERSEY SCHOOL FOR 
ee eee a S 0 Ye a It Bonn V. Tuomas, . . . . Millville. DEAF-MUTES, established by act approve 
Bod ace ) STEWARD, . 9 nye 
pore y Greorce A. Frey, . . . . Camden. THOMAS F. HEARNEN ed March 31st, 1882, offers its ad vantages on 
<i e the following conditions: The candidate 
daa at the La rgest J. BiIncoamM Woopwarp, . Bordentown. MATRON, + in eee it the Cet at toms 
od eer ; Smas R. Morsk, . . . Atlantic City. ecalaciriiuncstingelticvieduiaansis “ns ei rt ne more than ieninene ears 
. Book Sto re in N J é — SUPERVISOR OF BOYS, °* 8 oes ve 
| é ' » | S. Sr. Jonn McCutcnen, . Plainfield B. H. SHARP of age, deaf, and of sufficient physical 
: | C ; T. Frank APPLEBY, . . Asbury Park. ASSISTANT SUPERVISOR health and intellectual capacity to profit by 
CRP ’ L. TR AVE R ; Sreven C. Larison, . . Hackettstown. MIsSs ANNA C. FITZPATRICK. the instruction afforded. The person mak- 
fades ; eernemen _ i lication for the admission of a child 
a Bess : STEPHEN PIERSON, . . . Morristown. porisanpnchagaig tea Men ge, a 
eae 108 S. Broad Street, cele = MRS, LOLA M. SWARTZ. asa pupil is required to fill outa blank form, 
1 : _ Tre nton, N : J . A OEE, + «oe 6 “, ATTENDING PHYSICIAN, furnished for the purpose, giving necessary 
|. a JOSEPH P. CooPEk, «ee Rutherford. ELMER BARWIS, M.D information in regard to the case. The 
| ean We can James M. Seymour, . . . . Newark. NURSE, application must be accompanied by a cer- 
ahs JAMES L. Hays, . 2... 6 . Newark = tificate from a county judge or county 
/ Suit You RECEIVER, 
/ ” Orvo Crousz, . . . « Jersey City. MISS CARRIE S. CONGER. clerk of the county, or the chosen free- 
d vax STEADMAN, . . . « Hoboken. anges holder or township wus of the ween 
. Sh _ | ) ; Teachers of Academic Department. or the mayor of the city, where the appli- 
, OeS. PEXSAMN A. CR), .  Saeen. RowLanp B. Lioyp, A.B. cant resides, also a certificate from two 
; sy tiaiastatin - Miss Virernra IL. Bunrine, ‘ 
| Soa JAMis OWEN, 9. . 4 « « Montclair. Mrs. Rosa KEELER, freeholders of the county. These cer- 
a Pc Largest Stock in Trenton. Miss Mary D. Trison. tificates are printed on the same sheet 
aM aan >oa> Miss M. OAKLEY BOCKEE. aie 
Rena ° ° Miss HELEN C. VAIL. with the forms of application, and are 
Ti j VP > ' ~ en ° ° ° : 
Bey A. T. Williams, weonieninnads Mins AGNES Marci.” | gcompanied by full directions for fil 
| . ; Sans 1. Have. Peotien Miss ApELIADE A. Henpersnor, |ing them out. Blank forms of application 
| | asics cnatiemalinstinns OENJAMIN H. CAMPBELL, Vice-President Industrial Department. canines ieemmmarrspeigniapetindin cumied 
| Oniinion FR Secret Mrs. Frances H. Porter, . Drawing the school, may be obtained by writing to 
= Shae : , a Senne GEORGE S. Porvrer, Printing | the following address : 
< re R:I:-P-A'N'S WitiiamM S. Hancock, Treasurer Schvol - feet peigl — ” wamenninen Weston Jenkins, A.M., 
a | aa — for Deaf-Mutes. Mrss Eva L. BILBEE, . Sewing| TRENTON, N. J. Principal, 
: . | | | = The modern stand- “ote 2 a5 PE Sse Ute Dar ET 
| ~ ard Family Medi- 4 Naar, Day § Naar ee 
ch || cine: Cures the > iH Printers. 
+. ie 2) ‘ 
; “ common every-day | S 2 Publishers, 
; ‘| ° + < , é ‘ 
nae 5 || ills of humanity. QR Chis Space CO [ef Qe if Lithographers, 
ales rf . i «| Designers, 
Ne - | «| Engravers, f 
eh © $ . €| Stationers, — 
Sta panseeeenenesenenninn anes 14. Warren St, Crenton. e 
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